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LIFE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Love's asong, and Life’s the singer, 
Hope dite Lntening to the strain, 
Till old Time, that discord-bringer, 
Jars the music of the twain. 
Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Rarely yet were friendly found ; 
If Love heralds sunny weather, 
Time, to other duties bound, 
Buries Life half under ground : 
O the lot of Life how sad ! 


Why should Time thus fail to cherish 
All that lends existence worth ! 
Wherefore should Love droop and perish, 
As but doom’d to woe on earth ? 
Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Better friends we hope may be. 
If Time's of inconstant feather, 
Love and Hope should still agree : 
Life is lost between the three. 
O the lot of Life how sad! 


For the Anglo American. 
TO “Cc. 8.” 


‘* When stars their nun-like watches keep” 
O’er the dark pall that shrouds the day, 

When the bee upon the flow’r’s asleep, 

And the birds last song hath died away, 
When the sweet kiss of th’ warm south wind, 
On the rose’s lip the dew hath stirr’d, 

And the breath is hushed as far behind, 

The tinkling sounds of night are heard ; 


Oh then ‘tis sweei again to trace, 
The flowery paths our childhood trod, 
To t with tears, each sacred place, 
And lift the prayer to God ; 
Yes, then our thoughts are nearer Heaven, 
And purer far, than when the day 
With all its glare and strife, hath driven 
The Angel part of man away. 


But yet how oft, we tread alone 

These early paths, and miss some friend, 
Whose heart we hid within our own, 
When love, but with our life, would end, 
Alas the dearest friends of youth, 

But seldom share our manhood’s lot, 
We often feel the bitter truth, 7 
That we are shunn’d, perhaps forgot. 


Not thus with thee,—thou canst but sigh, 
As youth's sweet blossoms fade away, 

The warm tear tremble in thine eye, 

When in the Past thy soul doth stray ; 

Bat did'st thou knove that all were fled, 

Who laughed with thee in childhood s bow’rs 
Did'’st mourn the false, weep o’er-the dead 
With whom flew by thy happiest hours ; 


Were this but true—and all go 
Not one heart left to beat for thee, 
Had love’s sweet echo ne'er let fall, 
Upon thy breast its ecstasy, 
Oh then how great the bliss would be, 
To prove my truth, to kneel, and bare 
My pad's most secret depths to thee, 
oT shew thine image graven there. P. 
NEW WORK BY LORD BROUGHAM. 

Historical Sketches of Statesmen who F pene in the time of George III. 
To which are added, Remarks on the French Revolution. Third Serves. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S. 8vo. pp. 406. London, Knight and Co. 
Sketches of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Bolingbroke, not of the third 

ian era, are introduced as nece to the understanding of the notice of 

Lord Chatham ; and as the remarks on the French Revolution and its leading 

fiends occupy above 130 we can reckon only about half this volume as 

riated to the statesmen who flourished in the designated period. ‘These 
are, fourth Duke of Bedford, whose memoirs we have recently been review- 
ing at considerable length, . arl Camden, John Wilkes, Lord Ellenborough, 

Lord Chief-Justice Bushe, President Jefferson, Marquis Wellesley, Lord Hol- 

land, and, in a few pages, John Allen ; in unison with whom there is a roulade 

agzinst Demagogue Arts, and an apology for American Democracy. * 
As everything from the pen of Lord Brougham deserves and must 

attention; and as the press, according to its various inclination, is sure t 


His glance at the French Revolution, and Robespierre, Danton, Camille Des- 
‘moulins, St. Just, Siéyes, and Fouche, reminds us much of a pamphlet of their 
time, which probably his lordship never met with, entitled The Twe/ve Apostles 
of France, and exhibiting these murderers and monsters, and their accomplices 
(we are now speaking of the reign-of-terror individuals) in such a light as to 
produce a very salutary effect u the dangerous revolutionary spirit then but 
|too rife in every part of England. Lord Brougham’s picture coincides entirely 
‘with that production ; and his application of its matter to home-affaire at the 
present time is one of the curious features of his work :— 
| “ Here (he says) let us pause, and respectfully giving ear to the warnings of 
\past experience as whispered by the historic muse, let us calmly revolve in our 
minds the very important lessons of wisdom and of virtue applicable to all times, 
which these memorable details are fitted to teach. In the first place they shew 
the danger of neglecting due precautions against the arts and the acts of vio- 
lent partisans working upon the public mind, and of permitting them to obtain 
an ascendant, by despising their power, or trusting to their being overwhelmed 
and lost in the greater multitude of the peaceable and the good. The numbers 
of the ill-inténtioned may be very inconsiderable ; yet the tendency of such ex- 
‘treme opinions, when zealously propagated because fanatically entertained, is 
always to spread ; their direction is ever forward; and the tendency of the 
\respectable and peaceable classes is ever to be inactive, sluggish, indifferent, 
ultimately submissive. When Mr. Burke compared,the agitators of his day to 
ithe grasshoppers in a summer's sun, and the bulk of the people to the British 
ox, whose repose under the oak was not broken by the importunate chink risin 
‘from the insects of an hour, he painted a picturesque and pleasing image ; a 
one accurate enough for the purpose of shewing that the public voice is not spo- 
‘ken by the clamours of the violent. But unhappily the grasshopper fails to re- 
\present the agitator in this, that it cannot rouse any one o' the minority to the 
attack ; while the ox does represent but too faithfully the respectable majority, 
in that he is seldom roused ‘rom his ruminating half-slumber till it is too late to 
avert his fate. But, secondly, it is not merely the activity of agitators that arms 
‘them with force to overpower the bulk of the people—their acts of intimi- 
dation are far more effectual than any assiduity and any address We see 
show a handful of mea leading the Paris mob overturned the monarchy, and 
‘then set up and maintayned an “eer! of the most despotic character that 
‘ever was known in the world, all the while ruling the vast majority of a people 
‘that utterly loathed them, ruling that people with an iron of and scourging 
\them with scorpions. This feat of tyranny they accomplished by terror alone. 
A rabble of ten ortwelve thousand persons occupying the capital overawed 
half a million of men as robust, perhaps as brave, as themselves; but the rab- 
‘ble were infuriated, and they had nothing to lose ; the Parisian burghers were 
calm, and had shops, and wives, and children; and they were fain to be still, 
‘in order that no outrage should be commitred on their property or their persons. 
‘The tendency of great meetings of the people is two-fold—their numbers are al- 
ways exaggerated both by the representations of their leaders and by the fears 
of the bystanders ; and the spectacle of force which they exhibit, and the cer- 
tainty of the mischief which they are capable of doing when excited and resist- 
ed by any but the force of troops, scares «|! who do not belong to them. Hence 
the vast majority of the people, afraid to act, remain quiet, and give the agita- 
‘tors the appearance of having no adversaries. They reverse the maxim, w 
‘is not against us is with us, and hold all with them whom they may have terrified 
into silence and rep That this effect of intimidation is prodigious, no one 
can doubt. It acts and re-acts ; and while fear keeps one porton of the 
ple neutral and quiet, the impression that there is, if not a great assent to the 
lagitators, at least little resistance to them, affects the rest of the people until the 
igreat mass is quelled, and large numbers are even induced by their alarms par- 
jtially to join in the unop movement.” 

Many of the ultimate horrors perpetrated by the revolutionists of France are 
detailed, and the winding up ona great scale is worthy of the less atrocious 
butcheries. 

“The accomplishment of Collot's grand object, the destruction of Lyons, is 
obstructed by the vast number of the inhabitants—150,000 ; and both he and 
Couthon are found planning the dispersion of some 100,000 of them over the 
country, where they might mingle with the republican population, and becon.e 
partakers of its civic virtues. However, as far as man could act im such cir- 
cumstances, Collot boasts of his progress ; and he lays down his principles :-— 
‘ We have revived the action of a republican justice,’ he says, * prompt and ter- 
rible as the will of the people! It must strike traitors like the lightning, and 
only leave their ashes in existence! In destroying one infamous and rebellious 
city, you consolidate all the rest. In causing the wicked to perish, you secure 
the lives of all generations of freemen. Such are our principles. e go on 
meee sag with the fire of ariillery and with the explosion of mines, as fast as 
‘possible. But you must be sensible that, with a population of 150,000 inhabi- 
‘tants, these processes find many obstacles. The popular axe cuts off twenty 
\heads a-day, and still the conspirators are not daunied. The prisons are choked 
with them. We have erected a commission, as prompt in its wperations as the 
conscience of true republicans trying traitors can ibly be. Sixty-four of 
these were shot yesterday on the spot where they had fired on the patriots ; 
two hundred and thirty are to fall this day in the ditches where their execrable 
'works had vomited death on the republican army. These grand exampies will 
have their effect with the c’ties that remain in doubt ; where there are men who 
affect a false and barbarous sensibility, while ours is all reserved for the coun- 
try.’ Such, in Paris and the provinces, were the proceedings of the reign of 
terror, while the triumvirate, Robespierre, Couthon, St. Just, bore sway.’’ 

pierre we have the following statement :— 

‘Napoleon told Mr. O'Meara, whose authority is wholly unimpeachable, 
that he bad himseif seen letters of Robespierre to his brother, representative at 
Nice, which proved his determination a the Reign of Terrar to an end. 
'That he was cut off in the midst of some plan, which 


he wanted nerve tq: 
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execute, is highly probable; that he was condemned without a hearing, and 


clamoured down by an intrigue of his colleagues Billaud and Collot, whose de- 
struction he had planned, appears to be quite certain, When Cambacérés, - 
acute observer. and a perfectly candid witness, was asked his opinion of the 9th 
Thermidor by Napoleon, whose estinate of Robespierre was not unfavourable,| 
he said, ‘C’etait un procés jugé, mais non plaidé.” And he added, that the) 
speech of the day before, which began the struggle, was ‘ filled with the great- 
est beauties’ (tout rempli de plus grandes beautes). To his habitual an con- 
stitutional want of courage, it seems clear that the tyrant’s fall must be ascribed. 
His heart failed not in the convention when he vainly strove to be heard, and 
ended by exclaiming, ‘ Encore une fois! Veux tu m’entendre, président d’as- 
sassins?’ But his time was now past for resisting the plot of his adversaries, 
and saving himself by destroying them. He had not in time taken his line, 
which was to aaiiee Billaud and Collot, and perhaps Tallien ; and then at 
once to close the Reign of ‘Terror and abolish the revolutionary tribunal. ‘This 
course required a determination of purpose and a boldness of execution which 
were foreign to his mean nature—happily for the instruction of mankind ; be- 
cause had he, like Sylla, survived the bloody tragedy in which he had ruled, 
and, much more, had he laid down the rod, like the champion of the Roman 


aristocracy, the world, ever prone to judge by the event, and to esteem more 


highly them that fail not, would have held a divided opinion, if not pronounced 
4 loalent judgment, upon one of the most execrable and most despicable cha- 
racters recorded in the annals of our race. In fine, that he was, beyond most 
men that ever lived, hateful, selfish, unprincipled, cruel, unscrupulous, is un- 
deniable. ‘That he was not the worst of the Jacobin group may also be without 
hesitation affirmed.” 

Respecting Fouche, Due d'Otranto, there is some novelty in am «account 
supplied by Earl Stanhope. 

I formed (the noble earl says) his acquaintance at Dresden, where he ar- 
rived about November 1815, as French minister, but in a sort of honourable ex- 
ile ; and he told me that the Duke of Wellington had advised him not to accept 
that mission, saying, * You will get into a hole which you will never be able to 
leave.’ He afterwards expressed to me his regret at not having followed that 
advice, and his opinion that the anticipation was realized by the event. From 
an exaggerated opinion both of his own importance and of the malice of his 
enemies, he had left Paris in disguise, and was so apprehensive of aa | recog- 
nised, that when he met his wite on the road he would not acknowledge her. 
He had remained some wecks at Brussels, and carried on a correspondence with 
the Duke of Wellington and others; but after receiving from the French go- 
vernment a peremptory order to repair to his post, he continued his journey un- 
der the name of Durand, marchand de vin, tll he came to Leipzig, where he re- 
sumed his own name, He was accompanied by his wife, who was of the fa- 
mily of Castellane, and related, as he said, to the Bourbons, w:th four children 
by his former marriage ; by an eldest son, who appeared to be of weak in- 
tellect, and who became remarkable for his avarice ; by two other sons, 
who, even in their childhood, exhibited a strong disposition to cruelty , 
by a daughter, and by a very in'ciguing governess, Mademoiselle Ribaud. 
He had been early in life a professor in the Oratoire, and it was said very truly 
at Dresden, that he had ‘ le visage d’un moine, et la voix d'un mort,’ and, as he 
was for some time the only foreign minister at that court, that he appeared 
‘ like the ghosi of the departed corps diplomatique.’ His countenance shewed 

reat intelligence, and did not indicate the cunning by which he was eminently 
Sccnesichad ; his manner was calm and dignified, and he had, either from na- 
ture or from long habit, much power of sel{-possession. When I announced to 
him the execution of Marshal Ney, of which by some accident I had received 
the earliest information, his countenance never changed. He appeared to be 
nearly sixty years of age, and his hair had become as white as snow, in conse- 
quence of his having, according to his own expression, ‘ slept upon the guillo- 
tine for twenty-five years.’ His conversation was very animated and interest- 
ing, but it related chiefly to events in which he had been an actor ; and his inor- 
dinate vanity induced him to say, ‘ I am nota king, but I am more illustrious 
than any of them.’ His statements did not deserve implicit credence ; and J 
may mention as an instance, his bold demial that during the whole course of his 
long administration as minister of police, any letter had ever been opened at the 
post-office. 

Amongst a great number of anecdotes which he related to me, there were two 
that exhibited in a very striking manner the fertility of bis resources when he 
acted on his own theatre, though, as I shall afterwards shew, he appeared ut- 
terly helpless amidst the difficulties which he encountered at Dresden. While 
he was on a mission to the newly established Cisalpine republic, he received or- 
ders from the French Directory to requize the removal of some functionaries 
who were obnoxious to the Austrian governinent. He refysed to comply, and 
stated in his answer that those functionaries were attached to France ; that the 
ill-will with which they were viewed by the Austrian government was not a rea- 
son for the French government to demand their dismissal ; that, according to 
intelligence which had reached him, Austrian troops were advancing, and that 
the war would be renewed. The orders were reiterated without effect; and 
one morning he was informed that an agent of the Directory was arrived at his 
house, and was accompanied by some gens-d’armes Fouche desired that the 
agent might be admitted, and that a message might be sent to his friend Gene- 
ral Joubert, who commanded some French troops then stationed in the same 


town, requesting him to come immediately, and to brin with him a troop of) 


cavalry. The agent delivered to Fouche letters of recall, and shewed to him 
afterwards an order to arrest him, and to conduct him to Paris. Fouché made 


some observations to justify himself till the arrival of Joubert with the cavalry ° 


was announcéd, when he altered his tone, and told the agent, “ You talk of ar- 
resting me, and it is in my power to arrest you.” Joubert said, on entering the 
room, * Me voila avec mes dragons, mon cher ami; que puis-je faire a votre 
service?” and Fouché replied, ** Ce dréle-la veut m‘arréter.” Comment !” 


exclaimed Joubert, * dans ce cas-la je le taillerai en mille piéces.”” The agent Pp 


excused himself as being obliged to execute the orders which he had received, 
and was dismissed by Fouché with the remark, “ Vous étes un sot ; allez tran- 

uillement a votre hétel.". When he had retired, Fouché observed that the 
Disectery was not respected either at home or abroad, that it would therefore 
be easy to overthrow the government, and that Joubert might obtain high office 
if he would assist in the undertaking. Joube:: answered that he was merely a 
soldier, and that he did not wish to meddle in politics ; but he ranted Fouche’s 
request of furnishing him with a military escort to provide for his safety till he 
reached Paris. On the road he prepared an address to the Council of Five 


Hundred, which was calculated to be very injurious, and perhaps fatal, to the 
When he arrived at Paris be-called on each of the. Directors, but 
was not admitted, and he expressed to me his conviction that he should have 
been arrested the next morning if he had not immediately insisted upon hav- 
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‘sented his address, to shew it to Talleyrand, who no sooner read it than he saw 
its dangerous tendency, and the whole extent of the mischief to which it mighit~ 
lead. He told Fouché—*TI perceive that there has been a misunderstanding, 
‘but everything may be arranged ;’’ and added, * the post of minister to the Ba- 
tavian republic is now vacant, and perhaps you would be willing to accept it.” 
‘Fouché, who perceived that the other was intimidated, determined to avail hi m- 
self uf the advantage which he had acquired, and replied that his honor and 
character had been attacked, that immediate reparation was necessary, and that 
his credentials must be prepared in the course of the night, in order that he 
‘might the next day depart on his mission. This request having been granted, 
‘Fouché proceeded to state that his journey to Paris had been very expensive ; 
that he had, through his abrupt departure from the Cisalpine republic, lost seve- 
ral valuable presents which he would have received ; and that his new mission 
jrequired another outlay, for al! of which he demanded an order for the imme- 
‘diate payment of two hundred thousand francs by the national treasury. Tal- 
‘leyrand gave the order without hesitation ; and Fouché, who had arrived in dis- 
igrace, if not in great danger, departed next morning as a mirister plenipoten- 
\tiary, with aconsiderable sum of money. 

| After Napoleon, on his return from Elba, had made such progress as alarmed 
the French government, Monsieur, afterwards Charles X., sent a message to 
\Fouche requesting a meeting with him in the Tuileries. Fouche declined it, 
saying, that as the circumstance would be known, it would place his conduct in 
a very ambiguous light; and he then received onother message, proposing to 
‘meet him at the house of a third party. To this proposal Fouche assented, on 
the condition that the interview should take place in the presence of witnesses, 
two of whom should attend on each side. dn such an occasion any question of 
etiquette must have appeared of very subordinate importance; the condition 
was accepted ; and in the interview, which lasted several hours, and till long 
after midnight, Fouche was offered the appointment of police, the title of 
Prince, and the decoration of the St. Esprit. Fouche replied, that che advance 
of Napoieon was the natural and necessary consequence of the general discon- 
|tent which prevailed ; that no human power could prevent his arrival at Pa- 
ris; that Fouche’s acceptance of office under such circumstances might create 
an impression of his having betrayed a sovereign whom he ought faithfully to 
serve ; and that be was therefore obliged to reject the offers which in the course 
jof the conversation were repeatedly pressed on his acceptance. It seemed to 
ibe supposed by the French government that the refusal of such offers was an 
indication of attachment to Napoleon ; and the next morning, when Fouche was 
in his carriage, at a short distance from his own house, he was stopped “ in the 
name of the king’’ by an officer of police, attended by gens-d armes. Fouche 
‘desired them to accompany him to his house, when, on getting out of the car- 
lriage, he demanded the production of the warrant by which he was arrested ; 
jand on its being shown to hin, he threw it on the ground, exclaiming, “It is a 
lforgery ; that is not the king’s signature.’’ The officer of police, astounded 
by the effrontery with which Fouche spoke, allowed him to enter the house 
when he made his escape through the garden, and went to the Princesse de 
Vaudremont, who concealed him till the return of Napoleon. Mdlle. Ri- 
baud, the governess, sent a message to the National Guards, requesting 
their immediate attendauce, and conducted through the house the oflicer of 
police, as he told her that he had orders to take possession of Fouche’s papers. 
His bureaus, &c., were searched ; but nothing of any importance was found in 
them ; and Mdile. Ribaud, when passing through her own room, drew a trunk 
from beneath her bed, and, taking a key out of her pocket, offered to shew her 
clothes to the officer of police, who said that he had no wish to give her that 
trouble. It was, however, in that trunk that Fouche’s important papers were 
deposited. In the mean time the National Guards had arrived ; and after they 
were harangued by Mdlle. Ribaud on the merits and services of Fouche, and on 
the insult and injustice with which he had been treated, they drove away the 
gens-d’armes who attended the officer of police —Fouche, who, after the return 
of Napoleon, was re-appointed minister of police, was asked by him whether it 
was not very desirable to obtain the services of Talleyrand, who was then one 
of the French ambassadors at Vienna. Certainly, replied Fouche ; and Napo- 
leon then said, ** What do you think of sending to him a handsome snuff-box !” 
Fouche was aware of the extreme absurdity of endeavouring to bribe a minis- 
ter, who was supposed to be rapacious, by a present which, as a matter of course, 
be had received on the conclusion of every treaty, observed, if a snuff box were 
sent to Talleyrand, he would open it to see what it contamed. ‘ What do you 
mean !’ inquired Napoleon. ‘It is idle,’ replied Fouche, ‘ to talk of sending to 
him a snuff-box. Let an order for two millions of francs be sent to him, and 
Jet one halt of the sum be payable on his return to France.’ ‘No,’ said Napo- 
leon, ‘that is too expensive, and 1 shall not think of it.’”— The Memoirs 
which after Fouche’s death were published under his name do not appearto be 
authentic ; and the statements contained in them differ in many respects from 
those which I received from him ; but neither the one nor the other may have 
been founded in truth.”—* According to a homely expression, ‘ there was no 
love lost’ between Fouche and:Talleyrand. The former said, ‘'Talleyrand est 
nud till after he had drunk a bottle of Madeira ;’ and the latter asked, ‘Do you 
not think that Fouche has very much the air of a country comedian?’ Fouche 
spoke very contemptuously of the late Emperor of Austria, whom he called 
‘un cretin.’ 


Danron.—His nature was dauntless ; his temper mild and frank ; his dispo- 
sition sociable ; naturally rather kind and merciful, his feelings were only 
blunted to scenes of cruelty by his enthusiasm, which was easily kindled in fa- 
vour of any great object; and even when he had plunged into bloodshed, none 
f the chiefs who directed those sad proceedings ever saved so many victims 
from the tempest of destruction which their machinations had let loose. Nor 
was there anything paltry and mean in his conduct on these occasions, either as 
to the slaughters which he encouraged, or the lives which he saved. No one 
has ever charged him with sacrificing any to personal animosity, like Robes- 
ierre and Collet d’Herbois, whose adversaries fell before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, or those against whom offended vanity made them bear a spite ; and . 
it is certain that he used his influence in procuring the escape of many who 
had proved his personal enemies. His retreat to Arcis-sur-Aube, after his re- 
fusal to enter the Committee of Public Safety, and finally his self-sacrifice by 
protesting against the sanguinary course of that terrible power, leave no doubt 
whatever resting upon his general superiority in character and in feeling to al- 
most all the other chiefs. His natural endowments were great fur any part in 
public life, whether at the bar or in the senate, or even in war : for the part of 
a revolutionary leader they were of the highest order. A courage which nothing 
could queil ; a quickness of perception at once and clearly to perceive his own 
Opportunity, and his adyersary’s error ; singular fertiliy of resources, with the 
power of sudden change in his course, and adaptation to varied circumstances ; 

a natural eloquence springing from the true source of all elog 
feelings, fruitful imagination, powerful reason, the qualities that distinguish it 


i audience with Talleyrand, then Minister of Foreign Affairs. Fouché, 
after defending his conduct, aid that he considered it his duty, before he pre- 


from the mere rhetorician’s art—but an eloquence hardy, caustic, masculine ; a 


uence--warm 
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mighty frame of body; a voice overpowering all resistance: these were the 


grand qualities which Danton brought to the prodigious struggle in which he 
was ehgaged ; and ambition @d enthusiasm could, for the moment, deaden 
within him those kindlier feelings which would have impeded or encumbered 
his progress to eminence and power. That he was extremely zealous for the 
great change which he so essentially promoted can admit of no doubt; and 
there is no reason whatever for asserting that his ambition, or any persona! mo- 
tive, overtopped his honest though exaggerated enthusiasm. 

Camitte Desmovtins.—But the merit of Camille rises very much above 
any literary faine which writers can earn, or the public voice cau bestow. He 
appears ever to have been a friend to milder measures than suited the taste of 
the times, and to have entirely agreed with Danton in his virtuous resistance to 
the reign of blood. At the very beginning of the revolution he had contributed 
mainly to the great event which launched it, the attack upon the Bastille. He 
harangued the people, and then led them on, holding two loaded pistols im his 
hands. He also joined Danton in the struggle which the Mountain made against 
the Gironde, and is answerable for a large share in the proscription of that party, 
firmly believing, as Danton did, that their views were not purely revolutionary, 
and that their course must lead to a restoration of the monarchy. He was at 
first, too, a promoter of mob proceedings and the mobs that regulated them, his 
nickname being Procureur Général de la Lanterne”’ ( Atéorney-General of the 

e have only room to add, that Lord Brougham bitterly criticises and re- 
futes Junius (inclining, we think, to refer the anonyme to the Francises), hits 
hard at the late Lord Sydenham for his letter on the Americans, and punishes 
Wilkes with unsparing severity. He gets a slapping analogy between that un- 
principled demagogue and the agitator of Ireland :— 

Demacocut Arts—Wi.kes.—But the fall, the rapid and total declension of| 
Wilkes’ fame—the utter oblivion into which his very name has passed for all 
purposes save the remembrance of his vices—the very ruins of his reputation 
no ¢* ad existing in our political history—this affords also a salutary lesson to 
the followers of the multitude—those who may court the applause of the hour, 
and regulate their conduct towards the people, not by their own sound and con- 
scientious opinions of what is right, but by the desire to gain fame in doing what 
is pleasing, and to avoid giving the displeasure that arises from telling whole- 
some though unpalatable truths. Never man more pandered to the appetites of 
the mob than Wilkes ; never political pimp gave more uniform contentment to 
his employers. Having the moral and sturdy English, and not the voluble and 
conn e Irish, to deal with, he durst not do or say as he chose himself; but was 
compelled to follow that he might seem to lead, or at least to go two steps with 
his followers that he might get them to go three with him. He dared not deceive 
them grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently—dared not tell them opposite sto- 
ries in the same breath—give them one advice to-day and the contrary to-mor- 
row—pledge himself to a dozen things at one and the same time ; then come 


before them with every one pledge unredeemed, and ask their voices, and ask) 


their money too, on the credit of as many more pledges for the succeeding half| 
year—all this with the obstinate and jealous people of England was out of the 
question ; it could not have passed for six weeks. But he committed as great, 
if not as gross, frauds upon them ; abused their confidence as entirely if not so 
shamefully ; catered for their depraved appetites in all the base dainties of se- 
dition, and slander, and thoughtless violence, and unreasonable demands ; m- 
stead of using his influence to guide their judgment, improve their taste, re- 
claim them from bad courses, and better their condition by providing for their. 
instruction. The means by which he retained their attachment were disgrace- 
ful and vile. Like the hypocrite, his whole public life was a lie. The oe 
which his unruly appetites kept him from paying to private morals, his dread o 

the mob, or his desire to use them for his selfish purposes, made him yield to 
public virtue ; and he never appeared before the world without the mask of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm or democratic fury ; he who in the recesses of Medenham- 
abbey, and before many witnesses, gave the Eucharist to an ape, or prostituted 
ed rae gh tn to multiply the copies of a production that would dye with 
blushes the cheeks of an impure. 


CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE. 
BX LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

Iam a native of London, and was bored about a century ago. I am not 
ashamed to say that originally I was of a circular form, and of a size quite in- 
considerable compared with my present dimensions, being intended simply to 

ive effect to the spring of a latch; but a change came o’er the spirit of the 

use (I believe this is the modern style) with which I am connected, and some 
interesting events rendering a lock necessary, I was subsequently raised to the 
dignity of a keyhole. 

The great powers that govern alike the destinies of keyholes and kings, may 
be supposed to have little favoured me. It was certainly not my fate to be cut 
in solid fine mahogany, or glorious old oak ; to be fashioned in any substance re- 
sembling ebony, ivory, or mother of pearl ; to be wrought in the precious metals, 
or even to be encircled and set off with fanciful ornaments, bronze or gilt ; | 
have heard of silver keys, but no key of that kind ever came near me. I cannot 
boast of being the medium of a stateman’s entrance to his study, or of a beau- 
he nyt to her boudoir. Plain uses and plain appearances are all I pre- 
tend to. 

I am as far removed however from the gloomy hovel of one district as from 
the gloomier hell of another; and I ever thanked fortune, from the moment 
when the air of heaven first found a clear passage through me, for having placed 
me among the middle classes ; neither in a parish-union nor a palace ; neither 
in @ miser’s clest nor a church door; not so high up as the garret of a philoso- 
pher, nor so low down as the cellar of a five-bottie blockhead ; neither in the 
prison of an honest debtor, nor in a grinding usurer’s country-box. 

I may add, if a littie more breath may be allowed me on this poiut, that al- 
though it is the luck of one keyhole to be cut in the door of a harem, and of an- 
other in the door of a green-room—while this has its lot in the gate of the found- 
ling-hospital, and a second gapes in the door of some sworn bachelor’s cold and 
comfortless dormitory,—these opposite situations, abounding as they may with 
the means of gratifying curiosity, and awakening moral reflections, are in truth 
any thing but enviable. To a keyhole of a sensitive turn a post in a quiet pri- 
vate family is the most desirable; at a distance, on the one hand, from the 
dreary ‘still-life and newsless monotony of a deserted barrister's chamber, un- 
locked once a day ; and on on the other, from the wear and tear attendant upon 
a connexion with an elderly lady's cordial closet, opened every ten ininutes. 


But it must be owned that there are a thousand positions more favourable than) | 


my own to the picking up of secrets, and the whispering of strange news. What 
mysterious revelations—what tendet and exciting confessions) 
—what unespected and terrible disclosures, might myriads of my brethren make 
if they disburdened themselves of that secret i ation which is stored in their 


to speculate on 
| the secrets which other keyholes may have collected, tragedies as dire and mys- 
| terious, as blood-curdlin, any ever acted in Blue-Beard's chamber might be 
||found lurking near very unlikely locks, and whispers of thom might be caught 
coming though very ordinary looking apertures. It might be by no means ne- 
cessary to repair for appalling tales of suffering, told ouly in sighs and groans, 
‘to the keyhole of the condemned cell, with its lonely inmate, or to the gate of 
ithe many-peopled aud yet more desolate hospital. No, by the common till, the 
‘cash-box of a pawnbroker, opeued every minute in the day—at the closed inner 
door of a gambling-house, past which one continual stream of life flows unob- 
‘servingly on for ever—at the locked and sealed-up lid of a Minister's red-box, 
‘borne by a heedless and insensible official to its sacred destination ;—but with 
any secrets in this latter quarter it is best perhaps to have nothing todo. When 
‘the contents transpire in the regular way, that will doubtless be quite time 
‘enough for most people. 

| J may here close my introductory speculations with the general remark, that 
as no human face divine ever passed before the mortal gaze that was not well 
worth looking at, for some odd reason or other, so no keyhole in Christendom or 
lout of it was ever cut, bored, or chiselled, that was not, for some similar odd 
‘reason, worth peeping into or listening at. It is a conviction of this truth that 
lencourages me to proceed with my narrative. 

| The apartment to which ] was an appurtenance, and m behalf of whose te- 
jnants in endless succession | was to discharge such important and necessary 
{functions, was at first let with other rooms as lodgings. | remember the work- 


| air instead of relating uy own eaperiences it were my purpose 


men coming to fit up and furnish, and from them I heard the praises of the te- 
inant, even before he had taken up his abode in my vicinity. 

| He was a prodigious favourite with every body ; that was evident before he 
lappeared. Captain Flint smiled, spoke, meved, lived, only to fascinate. High 
jand low were alike caught—the great marquis and the poor mechanic. There 
was a general conspiracy amony the tradesmen tu have the place completed— 
not half finished—by the appointed hour; they would not disoblige so sweet- 
tempered and affable a customer for twice the amount of their profits. Curtains 
ishould be put up and carpets down, whether there happened to be time enough 
jor not. As for Peggy, who was dusting every thing as if for sheer pleasure, 
prematurely, before the workmen had departed ; she vowed by her quarter's 
wages she would dust the tips of her fingers off rather than leave a single speck 
anywhere within sight, to offend the dear, smiling blue eyes of a captain, who 
seemed to have collected whatever was brilliant, handsome, and seductive in 
ithe whole British army, into that one pair of gracious sparklers. 

| But it was not merely Peggy and the workpeople who were smitten ; the 
landlord came up with an eager and anxious countenance, as if he were looking 
for his rent beforehand ; but in truth he only came to hurry on proceedings, lest 
'so kind and charming a lodger should find anything to complain of. And yet 
what an idle thought, said the good man to himself. He complaim' with such 
\a face as that! F defy him ! 

| On one thing, or rather two, as I could plainly overhear, all the gossippers 
were agreed ; and these were—that whereas my master was by far the sweetest- 
tempered, the most affable, and the most amiable ot mortals then extsting, his 
jwife was assuredly altogether as sour—an icicle too cold to be melted by the 
sunbeam she had married—a shrewish thing unconscious of the rare felicity of 
jher lot in possessing, with the husband for life, the fond perpetual lover—a 
knowing hypocritical little fury, obstinately bent on remaining insensible tu the 
blessing of having an angel for her lawfully-wedded partner. 

“A real angel,” cried Peggy, perfectly bewitched, “if he’s a man !"” 

And at length when all was complete, up came the expected lodgers, ushered 
in by “my landlord ;”’ the captain in his turn introducing half a dozen friends, 
who came to favour him with their opinions touching colours, contrasts, patterns, 
and proportions. 
| A general cry of “ beautiful!” “charming!” conveyed at the first survey of 
the apartment a verdict of approval, and several glowing faces, turning rapidly 
from this side to that, expressed in looks the same decision wherever their 
glances fell. What the captain's face said, however, I could not see, for his 
back was towards me; but just at the moment I caught that which could 
scarcely be Jess expressive than his best holiday louks—the tones of the sweet- 
est, softest, silveriest voice conceivable, and yet withal quite manly and unaf- 
fected. 

“* My dear,” said the beautiful winning voice, “I hope you will find some- 
thing to approve in the arrangement. It is not complete, you know, until you 
lsanction it with a smile.” 
| The dulcet words were addressed to his wife—and Mrs. Flint did smile; she 
did more, for she delivered her opinion in a low quiet voice, as if not much 
\moved by the exhibition which delighted others, and indeed little addicted to 
lraptures at any time, to the effect that she thought it all very pleasing, and quite 
as it should be ; an expression of approval which certainly did not harmonize 
exactly with the chorus of “ charming!” “ perfect '” and therefore had a rather 
cold and dissatisfied twang in it. 

The face of my mistress was visible to me as she spoke, and a very pretty 
face—nay, a lovely one it must once have been. I use the past tense, for al- 
though it had still youth im it, it had seen its best days. What could have left 
it young, and yet lave stripped it of the glow and the grace of the early time, 
when the heart's freshest hues flush the beautiful cheek, and the whiteness of 
the unsinning soul has its outward and visible sign on the fair, lovely, open brow 
—when the hope that lights up all within is seen in the sunny smile, and the 
leap of the happy blood is in the giddy, sudden, joyous laugh ! 

Can it be, I mused within myself—can it be her indomitable shrewishness 
that has cast the pale premature shadow upon her brow, that is giving by rapid 
\degrees a sunken form to her cheek, that invests her pretty mouth with a sad- 
jness not untouched with paiv, and conveys into her eyes—no, there is nothing 
like the spirit of a shrew lingering in those patient, passiouless orbs, which re- 
veal so little of any emotion or trouble m the inner nature, and tell rether of 
‘faded fires than flashes aud gusts to be dreaded now. It must have been a rag- 
ling volcano to have burnt out so soon. Perhaps she helped to put it out wit 
floods of savage tears on fiuding herself unable to spot! her doting husband’s 
temper. Her flames have turned to ice, and she is simply cold, sullen, and dis- 
lcontented—ah, I said so, she is at this moment finding fault. 
| “If I may,” remarked the lady of the lodgings, at that moment, in the same 
ge tones, “ suggest an improvement, I think it might be effected by hanging 
the picture lower—at present it is in a false light, the effect is disadvanta- 


3. 
ee The picture” thus adverted to by Mrs. Flint, was no other than a portrait 
of the captain, an res a a likeness of the All-admired, and the company 
with one accord turned to look at the masterpiece. Each gazed with rapturous 
adwiration, as each had done a hundred times before, at the brilliant canvas 


small but wonder-treasuring recesses ! 


'whereon rested the placid and undelighted eyes of Mrs. Flint ; and then each 
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directed a glance at the face of that pensive critic, in which there was no touch'| Heaven help the author—for he had no gentle or courteous reader! After 
of idolatry expressed, and what awakened their wonder more, no character of some rapid turnings of the page, and mere inarticulate criticisms, the volume 
scorn or disgust either. | was tossed away, and a yawn testified toits effects. This seemed a good sign ; 
** How astonishingly she contrives to hide her hatred and malice,” said each the paroxysm was nearly over; and thus encouraged, my mistress, who had 
of the company in significant looks to the other. “The portrait is in the very ventured a word or two unavailingly before, followed up this invasion of the si- 
ae light, and with that demure visage she proposes to destroy its effect !| lence, by seeking to recall her lord’s attention to their newly-furnished abode— 
ell, of all women in the world—” timidly remarking as before. 
But of all men in the world, Captain Flint, at that instant, looked the hand- ‘I think, sir, the portrait which hangs so high may—”’ 
somest and the happiest. As he, too, turned towards the portrait, his face! But there was not time to complete the suggestion ; for the gay and gallant 
flashed in the direction of the door, and if a sunbeam had darted through me, I) captain, speaking now to his adored wife for the first time since the departure 
could not have felt more suddenly illuminated. His countenance, it is no exag-| of his guests, said, 
geration to say, was suffused with the light of an enthusiastic, mind. It was—, ‘* Damme, madam, you are always so monstrous full of complaints ; now 
if a keyhole may be allowed the expression—it was one smile. It had been the picture, even as it hangs, has at least the merit of being silent.” 
dipped in rose-water, and had caught not only the sweetness of the flower, but) With these words and a second yawn, together with a candle snatched from 
the tints of it. With what a glow of pure affection and gratitude it recognised the nearest table, but without a syllable to announce his intention, my admired 
the tender interest which Mrs. Flint had taken in the position of his worthless’ master took his departure for the night ;—yes, so it was, indeed—he returned 
portrait—yet not wholly worthless since she had bestowed her first inquiring | no more. , 
thoughts upon it, and wished to see it more advantageously placed. | Now, hearing what I had heard, and seeing what I had seen of my master 
He did not utter a syllable, for words, though delivered in the most melodious! before his visiters departed, had he, when left alone (that is, reckoning my mis- 
tones, must have feebly expressed his emotions ; but he thanked her in more) tress as nobody) proceeded to take his handsome features to pieces, one by one 
eloquent silence with his eyes—such eyes !—and tien with his hands ; between \as easily as he took off his wig—had he placed his eyes in one drawer, his teeth 
which he pressed for a moment one of hers, that trembled a little as he raised) in a second, unscrewed one of his legs, and laid his severed head on the table, 


it almost reverentially to his lips. In fact, | expected for a brief second to see 
lips meeting lips; but perhaps his ardent fcelings were restrained by the pre- 
sence of com —or he might have been deterred by the calm look which his 
wife bent upon his fond and beaming face, as she gently turned aside her head,| 
and, still numoved, appeared to be tracing the intricate pattern of the new 


carpet, 

Ri eyes observed the graceful action of the captain, the air of devotion, of 
idolatrous affection even, which he assumed as if by an instinct of his superior 
nature ; and no eyes then, saye those of the wife herself, were deficient in very, 
obvious signs of admiration. 

And, now, as though raised beyond his ordinary spring of spirits, by a feelin 
of hilarity on takin session of his new residence, by the well-underst 
sentiment with which fie gentle wife had hallowed the hearthstone by which he’ 
was to sit, and by the presence of friends willing, not only to be pleased, but 
charmed, he gave a loose to his powers of entertaining. With inexhaustible 
variety he led from one fori of pleasantry to another, and touched in turn on 
the topic most acceptable to each of his guests. ‘The rich chocolate, the fine 
wine, the dainty liqueur, wanted sparkle and fragrance in comparison with his 


jest and sentiment. The current of his gay humour was a constant flow, yet aj 


constant change ; so that the listener might break in at any point he pleased, 
and join in the rattle—or sit contentedly and laugh. He dealt out compliments, 
impromptu, equal almost to Mr. Pope’s, and if Sir Richard had been there, 
he would have started off home, earlier than the rest, to write Tatlers from re- 
collection. 

But the real charm of his wit consisted less in its brilliancy than in its de- 
lightful temper. It was the suavity, more even than the mirth and gaiety of 
his manner, that flang its spell over the room, and made life, where he was, a 
comedy eu which there was no curtain to fall. Mere wit may become weari- 
some, but goodhumour and jovous frankness never. 

In the exercise of these qualities, in the easy display of a series of delicate 
and polished courtesies, felt rather than observed, the time flew ; and the guests, 
forgetful of the playhouse and Ranalegh, protracted their intended visit of an 
hour far into the evening ; when amidst a fase of merry laughs and anticipa- 
tions of the coming housewarming, mingled with more formal ceremonials and 
adieus, they broke away, to sing to the world the praises of Captain Flint ; add- 
ing to these, their especial wonder, that a creature so perfectly enchanting 
should be so perfectly enchanted with his wife—and such a wife. 

No sooner had the last parting word been uttered, no sooncr at least had the 
door been closed, than a shadow fell across the apartment, gloomy as it was 
sudden—as though the lights had all gone out withthe guests. I peeped round, 
curious to know the cause, and saw it in the altered visage of my master. Yes, 
his face literally darkened the room. I felt a shiver run through me at the 
startling, the fearful change. 

It was not that to the glittering play of fancy and the flash of merriment, an 
expression of weariness had succeeded—-that the bright eye looked sleepy, that 
the smiling mouth had fallen under the influence of a yawn ; that the human 
machine had been screwed up a little too high, so that the reaction had come 
heavily and at once. ‘There. was no trace of this ordinary exhaustion of the 
animal powers in that scowling brow and that coarse sullen mouth. On the 
contrary, there was an indefinable quality in them that denoted vigour and full 
consciousness, and scemed to say that ¢his was the natural character of the 
face. 

Could it be, then, that as the glad, frank, fine-tempered air which had for 
hours overspread his features, disappeared with his visiters,—a mere mask had 
fallen off! Was the man visible now, while the actor only had appeared before ! 
If so, there was nothing fabulous about Spencer’s bird that transformed itself 
into a hedgehog. Buta minute ago he was state-coachman to Cinderella, 
mounted on the box of a fairy chariot, and now behold him nothing but a large 


t. 

That model of politeness and prince of good fellows, Captain Flint, having 
placed his back to the fire fora few seconds, and directed a few supercilious 
glances round the apartment, settled his look at length npoo his silent partner, 
who sat with a resigned air and lids bent downwards, at a respectful distance. 
With that mysterious sympathy which enables people to feel that they are being 
looked-at, she then raised her eyes to meet the gaze of her guardian adorer, the 
man whom all the world said she had positively bewitched ; but although there 
happened to be nothing in his features just then that could possibly delight her, 
there was evidently nothing to surprise. Whatever character they wore, it 
was an expression be seemed used to ; and she merely dropped her eyes again, 
without evincing any emotion, unless the lowest, faintest sigh in the world, 
which I could only just hear, might give token of some inward feeling. 

He was then subject, perhaps daily subject, to terrible bodily spasms, contor- 
tions of the countenance, which gave him the appearance of being in a devil of, 
atemper! Little did the admiring world know how its favourite suffered—how 
he hid his throes, So frequent were his attacks, that his wife, it was pretty! 
clear, regarded them as things of course. 

In a frame of mud, judging by appearances, that strongly disposed him to 
break the looking-glasses, my master now took the room at two strides, seized 
a book, flung himself into a chair, and commenced a “ calm course of reading,” 
with knit brows and lips violently disposed to denticulate one another. But 
before he had thus séttlea himself, my mistress broke si ence—yct scarcely so 
either—by a meek inquiry, it might be relating either to supper or bed—but at 
all events it elicited no answer, and the favourite of society politely busied him- 
elf, or affected to do so, in his book. 


‘ready for Peggy to take up into his dressing-room, I could not have been more 
‘astonished, nor could the alteration have been greater than the change between 
|his countenance for company and his private one—his social and his domestic 
{manner—in short, his artificial and his natural self. 

But none of this astonishment marked the demeanour of my mistress, when 
of the score of merry musical good-nights which he had bestowed on his _part- 
ing guests, not an echo was heard to survive for her—when, without word, look, 
or sign, he left her to follow him, as solitude or sleepiness might move her. 
To her it seemed but one of the regular and anticipated events of the even- 
‘ing. 
| Ashe quitted the room, her eyes followed him, momentarily, with a reproach- 
jful expression : then their look became merely sorrowful, until they slowly fill- 
jed with tears, and with her face hidden in her haads, a suppressed sob was the 
only sound to tell that there was any thing either to resent or to forgive. 

She soon arose calm as usual ; the sigh as she left the apartment for the sleep- 

ing-chamber was as low, being habitually hushed, as though hearers had been 
‘nigh, and in her quiet eye there was now not a trace oftears. It was a picture 
jof Resignation. 
The next day I was again on the look-out, and just as quick to listen ; but 
ithe various considerate speculations [ had entertained in order to account for the 
phenomenon witnessed the evening before—viz., that the captain and my mis- 
itress had quarrelled violently, that he was jealous of her and assumed a cruel 
‘manner in the hope that she might betray herself in resenting it—that she was 
‘naturally chilly and insensible, which provoked him to madness—that she was 
a termagant of an untameable sort, and that he was working out a desperate 
experiment—lastly, that he was a victim to some spasmodic affection, too acute 
for flesh and blood to bear with a bland aspect and an amiable deportment—all 
these vanished as my experiences grew. 

However fierce and dark the spell that bound him, the presence of a third 
person was sure to dissolve it ; however sweet, however potent the charm 
that influenced him in society, it perished at the approach of solitude or his 
wife. 

Nothing went right with him that morning, nor any other during the months 
he resided under that roof. Every thing wes out of its place, and im his way ; 
a conspiracy against h's peace prevailed on all sides, and his wife, ifhe happen- 
ed to think of her at all, was at the vottomof it. But the instant another face 
appeared upon the stage, then his became another too’; the scowl! cleared off, 
the sullen rigid lips relaxed into a smile, the sallow cheek even seemed to bright- 
en, and a marriage-bell was not livelier than the pleasant chimes of his conver- 
sation. 

* Ah !’’ said his sagacious admirers, as they shook hands with him afier a 
chat that had put them in good spirits for the rest of the day, ‘ Flint may 
well remain the favourite ; one can never catch him out of tune ; he’s always 
in one happy humour the whole year round—and yet with such a wet-blanket 
of a wife!” 

So he still went on ; reserving (to liken him tothe substance that bears his 
name, and is supposed to be the raw material of some men’s hearts) all his bril- 
liant sparks for society, and all his sharp cutting corners for his home. 

So, too, the deception was still kept up. Even Peggy, though looking daily 
as it were over his very shoulder, was deceived. However surly his visage, 
or snarling his tone, the instant before to his wife, when Peggy entered smiles 
spread over the face, and sweetness stole into the voice ; and worlds could not 
have persuaded Peggy out of her first conviction, that Captain Flint was the 
kindest, the gentlest, and the most even-tempered of all mortal lodgers. Ah! 
foolish Peggy—had you but been where I was ! 

But Peggy after another twelvemonth or so was obliged to seek another idol ; 
for the lodgers removed ; the silent, self-controlling, passively-obedient wife to 
ithe churchyard, and the seductive captain to country quarters. For solitude 
in his old apartments had now become more trying to his temper, more disagree- 
able every way, and especially more productive of painful indications in the 


jcountenance, than of late had been to him the presence of his pale partner 


and unreproaching companion—the libelled and lawful victim of his double-faced 
and heartless yvanity—the martyr to secret griefs and cruel scorns, who perish- 
ed uncared for and unregretted, while her assassin went forth as usual to cheat 
and be cheated—to play his gay part in the hollow pageants of life, and bow 
to its mockeries as if he knew them to be real. 


Lodgers in plentiful succession, single and inarried, took up their abode in the 
house, and occupied the same suite of apartments, after the widower quitted 
them ; but of these at present I am not the historian. 
I pass to a later period of my experiences—imany years after, when a gentle- 
man who had come to inspect the lodgings, was shown into this very apartment. 
He had already seen the others, and appeared indifferent 4bout them, but that 
might be the result of manner, or the consequence of age—for some would 
have thought him too old to care much about the style of the room he was to 
live in now. Yet he was by no means unconcemed on this point, and geet 
around him from wall to wall on every side with eyes of lively interest. From 
floor to ceiling his mild searching glances ranged ; and it was in soft sweet 
tones, and with a profound serenity of manner, as though his heart felt at rest, 
that he said, 

“Yes, I will come gnd live here—come and die here.” ; 

There was on his calm aspect as he — a beautiful’smile, which to his no- 
|ble and venerable appearance added a charm singularly captivating. He agreed 
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to enter upon possession at once, and the same night various articles of pro-| drew his sword, and forthwith put himself on guard. Short was the encounter 


perty were brought in and deposited in this apartment, which he carefully lock- 
ed on retiring for the night. 
In the morning, the key was applied to me, and the old man entered and stood 


alone in the room surveying every object calmly and thoughtfully. His head: 


drooped, yet this but rendered his air more dignified ; and he seemed a man in 


whom all vainthoughts and violent passions were dead—in whom alone some 


sweet, and some, perchance, very bitter memories now survived. 


He busied himself, as well as his little strength would permit, about the room. 


in arranging the articles brought in ; and when he had placed them to his satis- 


faction, he sat apparently contemplating some object amongst them of particu- 
lar interest, what it was I could not see. After some hours thus spent he retic-| 


ed, and again locked the door. 

The next day he returned, and the next, and every day}; and on the same 
spot he always sat, sometimes reading, sometimes in meditation, with eyes look- 
ing inwardly into himself, but most frequently with his gaze fixed on some ob- 
ject placed before him, with which he seemed to converse silently, securing 
invariably there a dear and tranquil companionship that rendered loneliness im- 
possible. 

A few weeks, months indeed, passed away, and my carosity had never been 
gratified by a single word, not asyilable that might explain the old man’s inys- 
terious visits and sacred coimuninges im this room, into which no foot save his 
own was permitted to enter ; when] beganto note that his thin pale hand 
trembled more as he applied the key, and bis step grew more feeble as he walk- 
ad to his chair, and I thought his look became still calmer, though fonder too 
as he gazed on the treasure (for such it must be) before him. 

The feebleness visibly increased—the visits became briefer—and then they 
stopped. ‘The old man returned not again, and a knell from a neighbouring 
spire told why. 

Some weeks after his death, whena new oce upant had taken the rooms, some 
articles of property were removed—and amongst them, as they were carried 
out, a picture became for an instant visible. 1 recognised it as one that had 
hang long since in that same apartment, and fromthe canvass still looked down 
those meek and patient eyes which had so often turned on the vanity and 
self-will of Captain Flot, lessons not learnt im time, but yet not fiually 
lost. 


ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 
PROM THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 
The subject of oar present article has lately been so mach canvassed in clubs 
and other places, where the aristocracy of Great Britain congregate, and, 
moreover, has also been so ably commented on in various periodicals, that we 


almost fear our remarks may come into the field too late : we will, however, en-), 
deavour to render thein interesting by taking an extended view of a practice}| 


that at the present time is tolerated in all ervilized countries. We say tolerat- 
ed, for notwithstanding all the laws in force to deter idividuals from sacrific- 


ing their own lives or those of their fellow-men, to the * shadow of a shade” of 


departed chivalry, still do we find that either the sword or the pistol, (the “ultima 
Thule” of argument, honour, or courage,) lend their aid to decide quarrels, or 
to redress imaginary or real injuries ; and strange to add, notwithstanding all 
the pretending severity of the laws of the different countries, and, not withstand- 


ing all the declamations against a practice condenmed by God and men, in all) 
g 8 I ; roy who, at a large party at the mess, most unmercifully cut up his unfortu- 


portions of the globe, do we find the custom of duelling in full force ; every coun- 
try winking at the transgression of the commandment, and every “* quirk and 
quibble of the law” being successfully made use of to save from punishment 
the survivor of the murderous combat. 

In corroboration of the universal practice of duelling, we will call to our aid 
the memory of the past, and recount a few instances of this unauthorized sin- 
gle combat, not confining our attention merely to our own country, but extend- 
ing our searching glauce to neighbouring and distant nations. a 

aries the period when the Army of Occupation was in France, a British 


officer extended his morning ride to a village some miles from his quarters ;)| 


and man and horse being tired, they stopped at an inn for rest aud refreshment 
The officer was taking a hasty meal in a room on the first story, door and wia- 
dow wide open, when a poodle dog came up the stairs, entered the room, and 
finding a stranger iherein, went to the window and sprang out. Scarcely was 
the officer recovered from his surprise at this freak of the dog, when a French 
officer rushed into the apartment, and passionately inquired who threw his dog 
out of the window. fle Briton related how the circumstance had actually oc 
curred ; but the Frenchman, full of wrath, would not believe the story, and ac-| 


cused him of kicking the animal out of the window, and then cowardly denying}| 


it. ‘The British officer, unwilling to assanlt the impertinent foreigner, for some 
time endeavoured to pacify him ; but the Frenchman having at length asserted 
that he wore a sword which he dared not use, our friend could contain himse! 
no longer. Drawing, therefore, his sabre, he furiously attacked his antagonist 
armed with a small sword, whose skill in the vse of this weapon availed him 
not against so vehement an assault, which he attempted to parry, but in vain, 
for a well-directed cut disabled his sword-arm, and terminated the duel. ‘The 
Frenchman then bound up his wound with his handkerchief, and resumed his 
seat in the Diligence, which had been changing horses whilst the encounter was 
taking place. 

The French nation has from time immemorial been addicted to duelling ; 
even when prisoners of war in England, and deprived of every other means of 
terminating their disputes, we have known these pugnaciously-disposed men 
manufacture weapons of attack and defence, by dividing a pair of scissors, and 
fastening them on to walking-sticks. 

During the reign of Bonaparte, duels in the army were of constant occurrence, 
this species of satisfaction being demanded for the most trivial causes ; not 
ouly were personal slights or affronts thus avenged, but promotion, considered 
by junior officers undeserved on the part of the fortunate mortal, was followed 
by challenges from those who were passed over. An instance of this took place 
on a Captain being promoted to a majority from his own into another regiment, 
the captains of which successively tested his skill and a a swordsman. 
Having, as he imagined, entirely passed through the ordeal, he comforted him- 
self with the thoughts of being on friendly terms with his future comrades ; but 
one morning when he was at breakfast, his servant announced that Capt. 
of the Regiment, wished to sce him. : 

“* Captain who?” exclaimed the officer ; “ we have no such officer in the 
@orps.”’ 

“Ob, yes, Sir!” replied the domestic, “ he has been tong in the regiment. 
buat was away on sick leave when you joined.” 

* Show him in,” said the Major. ~ 

As soon as the Captain made his appearance, he politely claimed the privi- 
lege of measuring weapons with his senior officer, who instantly ordered the 


before the Major slightly wounded his antagonist, who, having thus obtained 
| ample, thoogh by no means agreeable satisfaction for the supposed injustice, 
quitted the apartment ; the Major, on his departure, exclaiming, ‘* Thank God ; 
there goes the last of the Captains !” 
| We will now record an event that occurred when death was rife, which 
strongly evinces the inherent principle of pugnacity ; and also shows how read- 
ily a dnel may be prevented by a firm and sensible friend. A bridge was being 
repaired in the face of the enemy, whose troops plied the workmen incessantly 
with shot and shell : during this operation, the Engineer Officer was much an- 
noyed by the interference of another officer, and after requesting him to desist, 
the Engineer eventually became irritated, and told him angrily to go about his 
business, and not to plague him any more with his ignorant remarks. Indig- 
nant at this affront, the medler insisted on immediate satisfaction ; and, having 
no pistols with him, ran to an Aide-de-Camp, who was waiting to carry a re- 
port of the progress of the work to his General ; and, informing him of the in- 
sult he had just received, requested the loan of his pistols for a few minutes. 
To this the Aide-de-Camp objected, stating that he could not wait until the 
termination of the affair, and that he should in all probability require the pistols 
to defend his own life ; adding, however, that he knew a method by which the 
officer might evince his courage, and obtain immediate satisfaction. ‘ My 
iriend,”’ said he to the irate soldier, “ goto the zealous Ungineer, and challenge 
him to accompany you to the spot on the bridge, where the unfortunate workmen 
are being rapidly destroyed ; band in hand, place yourselves under the iron 
hail, and let the bravest man remain the Jongest.’’ This extraordinary proposi- 
' tion pacified the anger of the would-be duellist, who, becoming aware that he 
had rendered himself amenable to the censure of the bold and efficient Engi- 
neer officer, went back to him in good humour, and ventured not again unsolici- 
ted to offer his advice and co-operation. 

An Englishman being on a tour in the United States unfortunately could not 
find a friend and countryman to accompany him to the field ; but being an ex- 
perienced campaigner, he, nothing daunted, went alone to meet his antagonist, 
who was attended by his second and Surgeon. The ground being measured, 
and weapons delivered, the first fire was harmless ; not so the second, for the 
unfortunate American fell dead at the feet of his opponent. The moment the 

attendants ascertained that life was extinct, they rushed from the spot, fearful 
‘ of the consequences should they be discovered as participators in the mournful 
Fevent. Not acreature being within sight to whom the Englishman could state 
the cause and result of the duel, and confide the corpse, the officer wrote with 
‘a pencil on his card the name of the defunct, briefly adding that he was shot in 
a fair duel ; having done which, he lost no time in embarking in the packet that 
'|was preparing to sail for England when the melancholy affair took place, 
This officer was well known throughout his corps for his humour, as well as 
,jfor the enjoyment he derived from quizzing those of his companions who laid 


themselves open to his ever-ready attacks. At times, however, these sallies of 
||mirth and frivolity were of course anything but acceptable to the smarting quiz- 
izees ; one of whom especially could not stand being made the laughing-stock 
of the company, even by the man whose friendship he valued, and whose good 
|\fellowship he was proud of. He therefore earnestly requested the satirical offi- 
ilcer to refrain from attacking him, especially before strangers ; adding, that if 
| he did not do so, he shuuld certainly be obliged to call himout. This request, 
jand the threat held out, were equally sabitied by the quizzically-dis mil- 


jnate friend. A challenge was sent, and early the following mornimg the brother 
| officers were placed, pistol in hand, fronting each other ; there must be truth in 
the adage, that the ruling passion is strong in death, for even when perhaps a 
_ lite might be terminated in less than a second, humour and satire still held their 
\|sway over the challenged officer, who could not resist assuming the manner and 
ithe very appearance ofhis opponent. Observing this, the aggrieved party in- 
sisted on his ceasing to play the mimic, asserting that while he thus acted, no 
human being could maintain his gravity, or level his pistol at him. He urged 
this in vain to his former friend, who only replied, * Tieen a right to stand asI 
like, and do you fire away.” The pistol was almost broughtto cover its ob 
when the humorous atutude of his antagonist overcame the resolution of the 
good-tempered challenger, who exclaimed, * “Tis useless remaining here ; I 
can’t fire at you : but for God's sake cease to indulge your quizzing propensi- 
ities on me.” 

Our limits set their veto against a further extension of the anecdotical 
‘ion of our present article ; we will, therefore, briefly allude to the strong feel- 
‘ng against the practice of duelling, lately maniiested by the Editors of numer- 
jous periodicals, as well as by their talented correspondents. The pure feelings of 
Chnstianity which pervade the writings of some of these men, will not be felt, 
or be daly appreciated by those who would make religion a secondary object ; 


f|/aonour, or the union of self-approbation and the world’s good opinion, having 


the priority tothe mandates of the Almighty. Vain would be our efforts were 
we to attempt to convince these benighted wanderers that they are idolizi 

‘a phantom in preference to worshipping the Deity ; adimittirg the brilliancy o 
their day-dreams of the world’s applause, with its attendan? gratification and 
ipride, let these mundane heroes reflect “the path of glory leads but to the 
jgrave,”’ and that the resurrection from that grave will lay bare the secrets of all 
vearts ; man not being judged by his opinions or princtples, but by his acts. 
Che only extenuation that can be admitted for the practice of duelling, as far 
as inen are concerned, is the present state of society, and the impotency of the 
laws to punish the perpetrators of crimes destructive of the happiness of individ- 
uals,—crimes of the blackest die, which in many instances banish reason from 
aer throne, or render the world a desert to the agonized parent, or husband. 
With “ O'Halloran, Junior,” we think that “ Duelling may be easily confin- 
ed withia a very narrow range, that to the peril of the practice itself the law 
may with propriety add perils of its own short of ceath, which even the bravo 
and the ruffian would hesitate to encounter.”’ The whole of this letter, dated 
Limerick, July 17, (published in the Naval and Military Gazette,) is however, 
30 judiciously and sensibly written, that we feel ourselves called upon especially 
to direct the attention of our readers to the unbiassed opinions of the writer, a 
distinguished veteran. We cannot in any manner strengthen his view of the 
subject ; and we shall, therefore, in conclusion, allude to the “ Association for 
the Suppression of Duelling,” the late proceedings of which have been publish- 
ed, with the hope of dissemmating “ peace, good will towards men ;" and of 
contributing to the total extinction of a crime tolerated in civilized society, but 
dinanttricalh opposed to the pure tenets of Christianity. Would that the religi- 
ous and philanthropic feelings of the members of this association were implant- 
ed in the hearts of each and all of us, thus rendering the world truly “ the hab- 
tation of just and perfect men ;" but, alas ! we are so Pee’ to evil, aud the 
passions of human nature are so firmly rooted, that the perfectibility of so- 
ciety is, we fear, still far distant from us ; and, until men “ ceasetodo evil, 


breakfast to be removed, threw the skirt of his dressing-gown over his left arm, 


and learn todo well,” the crime of duelling will continue to be in force, for the 
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prevention or punishment of offences destructive of human happiness and good 
morals. 


Various suggestions have been published for the formation of Courts of Ho-|' 


nour in England ; much good might unquestionably result from such establish- 
ments ; but to render them efficacious the members must have power to award 
pains and penalties for offences, requiring more than mere arbitration or repri 


mands. This, being an infringement on our civil and military polity, cannot at pre-|. 


sent be carried into effect ; but we are satisfied that the Sovereign of Prussia has 
struck at the root of the evil, and that for the British Army, at all events, simi- 
lar regulations might bi fumed ; by strict attention to which duelling would) 
gradually diminish, and eventually only be held in terrorem over the heads of; 
men totally devoid of religion, morality, gentlemanly feeling, and upright con-, 
duct. Fully approving the chief portion of the Ordinance, and sanguimely look-, 
ing forward to the establishment of Courts of Honour in the British Army, we, 
cannot refrain from giving further publicity to some of the details relative to 
the recent creation of Courts of Honour in Prussia. | 


“ The ordinance on this matter is dated July 20, and contains 37 articles, 


low stone wall of which there are abundance in northern Spain, used as in 
Ireland to divide che fields. Leon came by with a numerous staff. 

* Bien! Bien!” cried he, as he saw our major take the wail, which was a 
‘small one; but Spaniards have no notion of making their horses leap. and a 
little matter in that way will astonish them. ‘ Bien! Quien es ese? Who is 
officer? 

Trey told him that it was the commandante of the English lancers, and he 
said Le should like to epeak to him. So up came an officer with a very polite 
message, to say that the geveral wished to be mtroduced to Mejor H. 

Tee major looked as if he did not half hke it; for we had heard so much of 
Leon and of his qualities as a general, aud every thing else, that we all felt 
some degree of awe of him. However, there was no help for it, so Paddy wert 
up aud made is bow, was introduced in due form, aud soon got engaged in an 
animated Conversation with the general. 

Presently some more Spawards came up, and there being some amongst 
them I knew, | joivec them, aud there were soon thirty or forty officers, all 
‘Spantards, except three or four, standing round the general, who I found was 


from which it appears that Courts of Honour are to be permanent in ‘all garri- 9#Ving @ great discussion with Major H., about horseflesh, and the comparative 
sons, the members being named by the King. All officers of the Ariny, with) merits of Euglish and Spanish horses and riders. 
the exception of general officers, are subject to the jurisdiction of those courts. |, The general ordered all bis horses to be brought out, several of bis staff did 


The punishments which those courts may inflict are tive—viz , reprimand, dis- 
missal, rustication from the body of officers, deprival of the right to wear mili- | 
tary uniform, and removal from the dwelling which officers on half-pay may, 
have obtained. In all cases where a dispute has arisen, and a duel may follow,) 
councils of honour are specially charged with the task of reconciling the par-) 
ties. The officers intending to fight are bound under heavy penalties to give 
immediate notice to those councils, which are then to procure all the necessary | 
information on what has passed, and, should they not be able to reconcile the | 
parties, are to refer the matter to one of the Courts of Honour. The court,|! 
after having heard the parties, will make a declaration, limited to ove of the 
three following categories :—I1st, that the honour of neither party 1s to be consid-|, 
ered outraged, and the court does not think it necessary to issue a reprimand ;), 
2nd, that either one or both parties is to be reprimanded, and that they are to 
reciprocally apologize before the court and shake hands ; 3ud, that one or both | 
is to be dismissed the Service. In the latter case a report is to be addressed | 
to the King by the Court of Honour, and an ordinance will subsequently decide 
on the matter. Should the parties refuse to acquiesce in the suggestions of 
the court, they shall be authorised to fight, but subject to the penalties given be- |, 
low. Should there be real cause for the duel, the Council of Honour shall! 
make another attempt to reconcile the parties, and, if this should prove unsuc-), 
cessful, the council and seconds shall be present at the fight. After it has been) 
concluded, the Council of Honour shall send in a report of the matter to the) 
Council of War, which shall apply to the combatants the following punishments : | 
—1. If neither adversary is killed both shall be confined in a fortress for one: 
or two months, according to the nature of the wounds inflicted. 2. If one has), 
been killed, or dies of his wounds, the survivor shall be put under arrest, and) 
confined in a fortress for a time not exceeding four years, and not less than one. 
8. Should the challenge be given for a duel doutrance, the survivor shall be. 
confined for from five to ten years. Should neither adversary be killed, the 
same amount of punishment shall be inflicted on both, but reduced to a period 
of fromtwo to six years. 4. If there are aggravating circumstances the sur | 
vivor shall be sentenced to from ten to twenty years’ imprisonment. 5. Should | 
a duel take place without notice being given to the Council of Honour, but in 
presence of seconds, or should it take place witho:.t seconds being present, the, 
punishment shall be increased. 6. In allcases the Council of War shall in- 
quire if he who has sent the challenge has done so deliberately and maliciously, 
or only in a moment of passion or irritation. In the former case the punishments 
may be doubled.” 

Would that all officers would follow implicitly the good example of Sir George 
Beckwith, who was not only highly distinguished for his service in the field, but 
beloved and respected by all his friends and subordinates. This gallant officer 
was ever prompt to smooth the brow of anger ; and if, in the hours of convi- 


| 


the same, and Paddy, who had sent a@sy the horse Le rode on parade, now 
sent for two capital chargers he had. 

The gelding I was ridimg was much edmired by the Spaniards, it was a 
pretty, showy-looking beast, but I had another, a mare, within an ace of tho- 
roughbred, which I kuew would astonish them, and I bad told my servant to 
oring her. Presently up she came in a plain saddle, snaffle, and running mar- 
ungale, her head low, and creeping over the ground, as if she were picking her 
way amongst eggs, looking 1 short exactly the contsary of what a Spanierd 
considers a five horse. 

“ Hombre! Es una yegua! It is a mare!" cried they. 

Que scarcely ever sees a mare ridden iu Spain, and it was a!ways a matter of 
surprise to the Spaniards that we used them indifferently with geldings. They 
louked at her ell over, shrogging their shoulders, and with a sort of depreci- 
ating twist of the mouth which meant, 

* We are too polite to tell you that your mare is not worth arusb.” But 
they evident!'y thought it. 

I was obliged to tell some of them not to go too vear her, for Spaniards have 
a habit of going up tu ther horses aud pulling their tails and taking other liber- 
ties with them which my Juanna would not at ail have put up with. They 
seemed to think my caution not very necessary with a beast that looked as if she 
bad vot a kick in her, but they stood bsck and | mounted. 

‘The ware was ueually very restive to mount, but this time, as if she had 
comprehended what was going on, she stood like a lamb. 1 just felt: her with 
my leg, aud she walked away as quietly as possible. Presently | put her into 
atrot. She was a beautiful trotter, splendid action, very fast and her steps 
regular as clockwork. The Spaniards began to look ot ber with more respect. 

* Bravo! Trots well. Cau she leap! Try her at the sanja !” 

Tins was alow bank just by. 1 watked ber up to it quite quietly, she took it 
without the smallest effurt. 

** Muy bien!” said the Spaniards. ** Goud mare.” 

[ did not want to knock my mare about, good English horses were not plenti- 
ful euough in Spain for that, but J took her over two or three sinall thiogs, and 
at last she began to get warm, and to rush at her leaps. [ shortened my stir- 
‘rups a hole, took ground fora canter, and rode ber at a stiff stone-wall, a good 
four-and-a-half feet high. The Spaniards had not been expecting any thing of 
‘the sort, and most of them were looking the other way at the general's horses 
jwhich were just coming up. They all had their attention attracted, however, 
iby an exclamation from those who were watching me. 

** Adonde va ese hombre? Where's the man going to!” they cried, when 
jthey saw my mare flying a foot above the wall in the most beautiful style pos- 
lsibie : aud they praised her as much now as they had before depreciated her. 


Up came Leon's horses, fine-looking chargers some of them, with long sweep- 


viality, arguments became too warm, and unkind words or expressions too read-| ing manes and tails, tremenduus crests, round quarters, distended nostrils, and 
ily were bandied about, the mild and gentlemanly veteran stepped forward to clean fine legs, looking like the sort of horses une sces in pictures, showy enough 
interpose between the excited arguers, pacifying them by his amiable manner,| certainly, but not the Evglish beau ideal of ahorse. Their trappings were what 
and generally closing his parental admonition by saying, ‘* My friends, I have) Spaniards consider the quintessence of elegance, saddles covered with colored 


lived to a good old age, and, believe me when [ assure you, there is nothing " 
this world worth quarrelling about.” | 
| 


MORE SCRAPS FROM MY SABRETASCHE. 
OUR FIRST MEETING WITH GENERAL LEON. 


The first interview between the squadron (its officers at least) and Leon was), 


highly characteristic. I wes not present myself, but had a most graphic de- 
scription of it trom a comrade—the adjutant of the regiment—who was there. | 

1 will endeavor to relate it as ueariy as may bein his words—although | 
must despair of renderiug on paper the rich humor with which it was told me, | 

Tt was at Artajona ta Navarre (adjutant loguitur), a flue summer day, aud « 

de was ordered at eleven o'clock for the commanding officer of the squadron. 
About half ap hour beture parade time | was walking down the street near imy 
quarters, when I met # party of Spanish officers, ove of whom I immediately, 
set down as the finest looking fellow I had seen in Spain. He was dressed iw| 
a green uniform frock, aod as he passed me, I saw several decorations on bis| 
breast, and dangling conspicuously amongst them a miniature gold-headed ast. 
I could not make out what this meant or who the man was. 

He canuot be a druw-major,” thought, they are all officers w.th him.” 

On looking again, | perceived that it was a model of the baston de mando, 
carried by Spanish officers of rank. 

I had heard that Leon was expected down to take command of the division, 
the Spauiards had been talking about it, and telling us we should see the Spanish: 
Morat, ce they styled him; but I was nut aware of bis haviwg arrived, avd 1) 
ever occurred to me that this might be hin. 

I walked on, and presentiy met the officer commanding the squadron, Major, 
H., better known among his intimates by the coguomen of * Paddy,” although 
that was not his name,—and more’s the pity, for lie would have done honor 
to it. 

Paddy seemed to be in an uncommon state of excitement. 

“ Do you know who that officer is going along yonder!” suid]. ‘He's a 
very fine-looking fellow.” 

* Hush, man!” was Paddy's answer ; “sure it’s the general. Leon himself. 
For God's sake get out the spuadron as svon as you can, he'll be wanting to 
see the parade.” 

The men were soon got out but Leou did not come near us. When parade 
was over and the squadron dismiseed, I was standing talking with two or three 
ether officers, while Paddy was amusing himself with leapmg his horse over a 


cloth or velvet, cruppors and bridles with long tufts of colored hair attached to 
hem to keep of the flies and serve as ornament. All very fine, but rather un- 
lke the neat business-like look of an English huu'ing saddle and bridle. 

The colors of the horses were odd. ‘The Spaniards have queer notions in 
‘that respect. ~ There was a piebald which they thought great things of, and then 
‘there wus one all over spots and stripes that they called E/ Tigre, the Tiger. 


The Tiger was a very fine Andalusian certainly, and would have been a great 
acquisition to Mr. Batty of circus celebrity; but it was an odd color to choose 
for an officer's riding, aud altogether he looked much more like a theatre horse 
than a general’s charger. 

“Oh! El Tigre! Hermosissimo cavalio, que arrogantissimo, que soberbio!” 
cried the Spanisrds, who all agreed that be was the most superb aud superlative 
janimal they bad ever seen, and one of tue aides de-camp vamed Gonzales was / 
jto ride him, to show his paces tu the English officers. 
| “ Calle, calle! Roow, room!” cried Leou and his staff, avd immediately 
jevery bedy stood back, leaving a space where hali a squadron might have me- 
lomuvred, for ove man to mount in. 
| The horse was led forward, curvetting, pawing, aud champing his bit till the 
foam flew all about, and fell in white flecks upon his coa’. Gonzales mounted ; 
\ne rode weil for a Spaniard ; a fair military rider, but had no idea of leaping, or 
of any thing bet manege work. He put the horse through all his paces, pas- 
jsaged bin, made him change ais feet and perform the serpeutine equal to the 
\tirst rider at Maidstone, and all that sort of thing, which tbe arimal did as neatly 
as if he had been under the tuition of a dancing-master. 

The Spaniards were im raptures and began praising their horses end preferring 
lem to the English tu a toue of great cxultation, but without ever losmg sight 

jot the courtesy aud perfect politeness which ts a Spauish quality. 

Your horses are very good,” they said, aud they leap perbaps better than 
ours, but can they do such thiugs as that? And then they want the drio, the 

ash and fire of our Audaluz. And thew mooths are hard too.” 

We made Iittle answer to all this. Spanish horses are ridden with bits of a 
weight that I will uot mention lest my veracity should be suspected, and of a 
severity of construction that would smash the jaw of au English dray-horse. 
With such instruments of torture in their mouths, they are of course not likely - 
to pull much ; but it was no use explaining all this to them, and we said no- 
thing. 

Paddy, however, I saw was chafing internally at the assumed sapusieshy of 
Spanish cattle, and was lovking impatiently about bim for his own horses, which 


at last appeered, 
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* Now then,” he said to me, “ I'll astonish these fellows a little.”’ 
As he spoke he sprang upon his best charger. | saw that his blood was uj 
by the way he setiled himself in the saddle and woke the horse op with the spur. 


! 


He just glanced at the circle of Spaniards, who were waiting to see what he | 


was going to do, anc then made a rush at astone wall. Over he went in fine 
style, and at full gallop across a field, ‘There was another wall, a tremendous 
rasper. Cram went the spors into the horse, and be flew over. 

** Carajo !” shouted the Spaniards, “ esta lojo! He's mad, he’s mad! He’l 
break his neck!” 

On went Paddy, clearing every thing, banks, ditches, walls, choosing the mos 
diffien!t places he could find, going a tremendous pace over the flat ground, and 
taking all the leaps in most rasping style. By the way he picked ont his ground, 
he managed to get more leaps ina ran ofa little more than a mile than are 
usvaily fousd in a whole steeple-chase, The Spaniards really thought him mad. 
strock by the sun or something, end stood there with uplifted hands and open 


mouths, calling upon all the saints in their astonishment, end some even cross-— 
ing themselves, as they often do in Spair when exceedingly thunderstrock | 


It wasa perfect comedy to watch them, and I laughed ull the tears ran over 
my face, partly at them, and partly at the desperate, earnest, aud furious ve 
hemence with which Paddy was taking it oat of his horse, and vindicating 
what he considered the nationa! hover 

He had made a sort of circuit, and was wow retorning towards us. When 
he had taken his last leap he pushed his borse to the top of his speed, and came 
galloping at the gronp of Spaniards with the apparent intention of charging 
into the middie of them, and nding afew down, They really thought him 
insane, and were horribly frightened 


* Que demonio es ese hombre!’ cried poor Leon, in his Andalusian accent, 


lojo! Whet a devil that man is! what a madman 

And he ran on one side, and the aides-de-camp ran on the other, scuffling 
and treading on each other's spurs, and cursiog at the mad Eng!.shman. 

Up came Paddy, slap at them; but as he got within a couple of horses 
lengths he pulled short up, his horse in a lather, and his own honest physiog- 
nomy as red as fire, At that moment the man was fit for Bedlam. His excite- 
ment amounted to madness. 

hora, carajo!” cried! que le parecena woes los cavallos, Ingleses? 
Now then, and be d—d to you, what do you think of English horses?” 

“Oh, by the powers!” theught }, ‘and this from a major to the Mariscal de 
Campo, Don Diego Leon, commanding division, &e. &c.” 

But Leon was too good a feilow to be offended. He enjoyed the thing 
amazingly, and from that moment to the day we were detached from his di- 


vision, he used to swear by the Kaglish squadron, and more especially by its. 


mad commandaute. 
GASTRONOMICS. 

Spanish cookery is not generally considercd to be first-rate, and the oil and 
garlic ceriainly do predominate a litle at times; but yet they have many excel- 
lent dishes, and have a‘so the good sense to repair their deficiencies by borrow- 
ing from che French. ‘The Spamards in general, [ thing, care little abou: eat- 
ing. Give them a puchero and a glass of water, just colored with wine, and 
they will dine as coutentedly on it as if they had three courses and a dessert 
The cigar that follows the repast always appears to be a inuch greater gratitica- 


tion to them than the meal itself. The puchero, by the by, 1s a capital plain, 


dish. [1 is composed of beef, bacon, some of the exquisite little chorizos or 


days when one could hardly touch a s'rrup iron or sabre scabbard without burn- 
ing one’s fingers, T was nding along by the side of the squadron, and I heard 
‘an Irishman talking to his comrade. 

“ Faith, then,” said he, “J went into a hose in the village, and they were 
very good people there, for they gave me a who'e pailfal of wine for three cop- 
pers. Tecouldn’t drink it all, bot | drank all I could, and then I began again. 
I drank and drank, and when I coulda’t drink any more, I put my head into it 
and washed myse!f with ir.” 

[ looked at the fellow and saw that he spoke the truth, although the stains of 
jthe wine were scarcely darker or redder thao the thick coat of tan the Castilian 
ua had given him. I then rode on and had a hearty laugh by myself. There 
(was something so characteristic in the thing, such a wallowiug in a momentary 
physical er joyment, not kaowing when he might get another chance, such tho- 
fr sensuality, something, in short, so very soldier, if | may coin such an 
idjective, 


ANDOAIN ANECDOTE. 

The disastrous action at Andoain on the 14th August, 1837, will be still 
fresh in the memory of many. An aitempt made by the Spanish General 
(O'Donnell to establish the Curistino lines farther forward than Heroani, was 
completely unsuccessful, aud alter a week’s occupation of the new ground tazen 
‘ap, the queen’s troops were driven back to their old limits. . 
| It was the opinion of several genera! officers who had commanded in Guipuz- 
\coa, that from the nature of the country it was not advisable to exiend the lines 
veyond Hernani. O'Donnell, 1 appears, thought differently, or perhaps te con- 
‘sidered it necessary, upon assuming the command at St. Sebastian, to do some- 
ithiog that had not aitherto been attempted 

The advaice upon Andoain was a mere skirtnish, a very precty one too. The 
cavalry had nothing to do, ard indeed the whole thing had the appearance of 
\being got up for our emusement, as we moved quietly along the road, scarcely 
ever auder fire, and with a tine view of the infantry spread out skirmishing over 
ithe fields on either side of us. It was a spleadid August morning, not 
cloud io the sky, the sun blazing like a monstrous diamond out of its deep 
lrich bine setcing. 
| As we left Hernani and advanced towards the village of Urnietta, to our right 
rear was the rocky height of Santa Barbara, from the foot of which the artillery 
began to play, clearing the way for us. The popping of the skirmishers com- 
;meoced, the little puffs of whe smoke rising from behind every tree and bush, 
the men who tired being frequently invisible until they darted from their shelter, 
‘aod their dark fizures and shining wusket-barrels were seen as they scampered 
lacross to some fresh cover. 

I believe any man who has been in action will testify to the exhilarating feel- 
ing produced by the first breezing up of the musketry, the preparatory nate 
‘soon to be followed by the rattle of platoon firing, the crash of cavalry, and the 
thonder of artillery. 

Oa this doy, however, the whole thing was limited toa skirmish There could 
de little ur nothing for cavalry todo im that country, broken aud uneven as it 
was ; the ground on either side of the road either ris.ng io steep banks, or sink- 
ing down tn fields many feet below the jeve! of the causeway, and so cut up by 
itches end hedges, that cavalry could not act there. It was scarcely possible 
for horses to get off the road, which was a tolerably good and broad one. 


It was about ten o'clock, if I remember rightiy, aod the squadron was halted 


sausages of Estremadura, white beans and garbanzos, a sort of large dried pea. when an aide de camp came galloping vp, and asked for thirty men to go for- 


exceedingly farinaceous. This is all boiled together, and then served up dry on (ward with him 


different dishes. Tomata or some other sauce is frequently eaten with it, 

The refrescos and covling drinks have, not unnaturally in a hot climate like 
Spain, received much attention, aud certainly they are most delicious. I recol- 
lect dining with some officers of the guard who drank nothing both during and 
after dinver but a mixture of sherry and lemonade, equal parts of each. Thi» 
was kept in a large silver pail that stood in a tub of ice, and a waiter served it 
out with a puoch ladle as 1 was calied for. 


There is another excellent drink, although its composition may seem strange 


A bow! half full of 1ced lemonade is filled up with the light frothy beer crunk 
on the continent. It is the most refresiing beverage | ever tasted, and when 
one is used to it, perhaps the most agreeable in hot weather. The leche helado 
milk half-frozen, and flavored with cinnamon and orange-flowers, is anovher de 
licious draught. 

The Spaniards did wot understand oor tastes in eating and drinking. They 
looked ou in astonishment at oor consumption of batcher’s meat and strong hi- 
quids. One Chrstmas-lay we gave adinner to a score of Spanish officers, 
which was prepared by French aud English cooks, and it was aunusing to see how 


our guests were pozzied at some of the dishes. Spaniards eat very little ani-. 


mal food —and » huge joint of beef, which of course, considering the day, was 


Thirty men and two officers immediately trotted off. The 
aide-de camp was a mere lad, and as is sometimes the case with aides de-camy, 
\did not appear to have a very distinct notion of what he was going to do with 
the party now he had got it. On they went, however, at a smart trot, which 
soon became a canter. Suddenly, on turning a corner, they came in sight of a 
‘battalion of grey-coated infantry halted upon the road. 

“Oat of the way with you!” cried the cap ain commanding the lancers. 

Calle por la cavaleria !” 
And out of the way they went immediately, but not in the manner they were 
expected to do. There were narrow fields ou etther side, about five feet below 
the level of the road, backed by some craggy wooded slopes, and planted with 
maze, at that season very tall and strong. 

Instead of ranging themselves on one side of the road to let the cavairy go 
by, the infantry all yomped soto the fields in most desperate hurry and precipita- 
‘uo. The road was clear in a second, and the lancers rattled past. But as 
they did so they perceived, to their no small surprise, that the battalion which 
they had taken for a Christino one, was composed of Carlists. However, the 
jelan was given, and on they went. 

On the road in front of them, not a bandred yards further, was the Carlist 
‘Genera! Garbelalde (el Boracho, as they called him, from bis addiction, real or 


indispensable, produced sendry exclamations of wonder, and a hinted doub: alleged, to the wine-skin), with his etaff, and a small escort ot cavalry. As 
whetber anything less than a whole battalion could accomplish the demolxion of |s00n as they saw our fellows dashing at them, they scuttled away as bard as 


Such a mass of flesh. Some plain boiled potatoes excited considerable enriosivy 
as to the condiment with which they should be eaten. Salt was rejected, and 
sugar talked of, but some English mastard finsily earried the day 


I believe the Spaniards considered us Lalf canaibals becanse we eat so mech, 
meat. Some of them had got aa extraordmary idea in their heads that English | 


men liked meat uearly raw, or at least exceedingly underdone. On one occasion 
General Zurbano asked us allto dine with him and his officers. He geve usa 
capital diwner a¢ @ posada, good cookery, and good wine, But when the repas: 
was, as we thought, at an end, and the dessert going to appear, half a duzen 


they could up a sort of cross road. If the handfal of lancers had been sup- 
ported, they might have followed, and perhaps caught them ; but as it was, they 
\were then three-quarters of a mile from their own friends, and with a battalion 
of the enemy in theirrear. So “ Threes abon',’’ was the word, and back they 
jwent, runaing the gauntiet through the Carlisis, who treated them to an ill-di- 
rected, sca tering sori of volley as they passed, wounding half a dozen horses, 
and a man or two, but bringing no ove tothe groand. Toere was no ge.ting at 
them amongst the maize and rocks, and trees where they had sheltered them- 
selves, even supposing the lancers ha! been more numerous. Only one fellow, 


waiters entered the room with smoking dishes in their haads, and placed them °2!er than the rest, and who stood rather too near the road, was caught by the 


on the table. ‘This was something prepared expressly oat of compliment to /os 'S¢rgean'-major (a sort of young giant, six foot two, with arms like a windmill), 
Lagleses, preces of beef less than half cooked, and swimming ia gravy of a most who leant uver ashe passed, and dealt him a sabre cut across the face, that gave 


sanguine hue 


We had a hearty laagh at the ea, bat declined atracking the bin a very Open expression of countenance. 


oxflesh, which we should indee! have dene had it been in a less crode state | The same afternoon we entered Aadoain, which is, or then was, a wretched 


having already well dined 


Poor Zorbano, however, who waa hospitali'y per- j-ort of village, and took up the quarters that the Cariists had left that morning. 


sonified, seemed quiie grieved at our not partaking of a dish which he had |Toe inhabitants had deserted the place, aod take» away even their farusture, 


been told was sich a favorite oue wiih the Fagtish. 

This wil! not be an unfit place for an anecdote that vccars to me, On the 
march one day through a very abundant wine-coantsy, and in desperately hor 
weather, we mace 9 short halt at a village, to let the men refresh themeelves, 
In some of the flat districts of Spain the droaght is so often excessive that, 
towards the close of the summer, one may march half a day of more withoa! 
seeing a drop of water, aud this is aa important reason for the scanty popula- 
tien of some parts of the peninsula—La Mancha, for instance. People will not 
settle where there is no water withia a moderate distance. Weter in La Man 
cha is often, interally speaking, far dearer w bay thaa wine. ‘To be sure the | 
latter is co plentiful that they somecimes throw away that of last year's vintage; 
ta make room for this year’s wine, if it is of better quality. 

After half an hour’s halt we resumed our march, all the better for having) 
shaken off a littie dust, and moistened our parched lips, for it was one of those! 


jwith the «xception of a few broken benches, and things not worth removing. | 


Ou the otber hand, they had left us a great abundance of living creatures, 
which we could very well have dispensed with. I established myself wih the 
two other officers belonging to the same troop, in a sort of loft over a stable, 
We managed to get soime clean straw for a bed, a form to sit upon, and a cask 
for a table : 

We should have much preferred bivouacking, especially at that fice time of 
the yeer, as we should theu have escaped the battalions of pu/gas and chincles, © 
who used to dispute our quarers with as night afternigst We were shocx- 
ingly off for rations too; there was a great scarcity somehow just at that ume , 
and all we got during the week we remaived at Andoain was dacaliao, of dived 
salt fish, the which, not being very well provided with cooking implements, we 
used generally to eat, grilled over the fire, and rather thirsty diet we found it. _ 
There were e0 many iroops at Hernani, that scarcely anything was to be bough; 
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there, and St. Sebastian was too far to send to. so we got on as well a» we 
could, living, as it were, upon suction, smoke, and liquids. 


|comic scene, or giving a hint for a trick, &c. &c. It was while musing 
over these matters of motley, that a pantomime scene once really occurred to 


The engineers, and sappers and miners, had been busy fortifying Andoain| himself, which the narrator has often heard him relate with great glee, and will 


since the very day we entered it. The Carlists, meantime, sent for reinforce- 
ments, which arrived on the night of the 13:4 of August, and on the morning 


repeat. 
| As it has been remarked before, the great lessee was partial to buying bar- 


of the 14'h they opened several guns upon the town, and made a vigorous at-| gains. ‘There was no spot so forbidding, or obscure that he would not drive 


tack on the left of our lise. A battalion of the Princesa regiment, composed 


| Into if he thought he could pick up anything cheap. Of course, as has been 


entirely of recruits, and badly wfficered, gave way almost immediately, and the; shown, he generally got bitin his purchase, but this did not check his love of 
Carlists turned our position. The panic spread ; other battalions touk 10 their! accumulation on easy terms. 


heels, aid the rout became complete. 

The handful of British mfantry, which was statioved in Andoain itself, in the 
centre of the line, was cut off, and only a small portion of i esceped. Our 
squadron wae hard at work the whole day, covering the retreat on the road, and 
geting handsomely peppered by the Carlists from the ueighboring hills and 

ges. We saved the artillery, however, and enabled much of the infantry 
to escape, which would otherwise have been cut to pieces, and when the thing 
was over, and the division rallied under the guns of Heruani, O'Donnel! came 
up and thanked us for the services we had rendered. 
{ {There were some narrow escapes that day. O'Donnell himself was at one 
time in a lane alone and dismounted, and actually surrounded by the Car!isis, 
when a party of lancers charged up and rescued him. One officer escaped from 
the massacre of the English infantry in the town, by slipping the knut of his 
sash, which a chapelchurie had hold of. He then took to his heels, and bemyg 
an active fellow, got away, though hotly pursued 

About a dozen English officers finding escape impossible, and knowing that 
no mercy was to be expected from the Carilists, fought side by side will they 
were al] killed. But the most melancholy fate was that of an intimate of wy 


own, who, after receiving five wounds when taking the Windmill battery at 


St. Sebastian on the 5th of May, '36, had gone home to Hogiand to get cured, 
and again returned to have another rap at the Carlists, as be expressed it. He 
was a merry fellow, and most amusing companion. and only the day before his 
death he had been making a number of us laugh outrageously at his jokes and 
eccentric conceits. 

One of his wounds bad been in the left elbow, and had caused a permauent 


stiffuess of that arm, which prevented him from using it much, or from ewiag | 


ng it when walking. He usually wore it suspended in a black ribbon. On the 
iday of the rout at Andoain, he and another ocer got clear of the town, and 
were making their wayfalong a line of bills which lay cousiderably to the righ! 
of the road. The Carlists pursued them, and poor C.’s stiff arm embarrassing 
him in running, be soon found that he was losing ground. His pluck kept biw 
up, however, and even at that critical moment he made his companion cule by 
some funny remark ou ther differeut manner of entering and leaving An- 
doain. At last, however, he got so fatigued, that he swore he would go vo 
farther. 

Oh, nonsense, C.!” cried his comrade, * for God's sake exert yourself! 

And he took his arm to try to help bin forward. The chapelchuris were 
gaining ou them, their wild shouts and Basque oaths were heard nearer and 
nearer each moment. After struggling on fora few yards, 


“TI go no farther,” said C., resolutely. ‘ Take care of yoursel!, my boy, it's) 


all up with me.” 

And he sested himself quietly on a piece of rock. His companion mace z 
last effort to get him on, but iu vain, and ie was obliged to leave him, for he 
could render him no assistance, and to stay was certain death. He resumed 


his Aight, but had not gove far wnen he heard a scream of agony from puor C. 


The Carlists had come up, and were thrusting their bayonete into him witheut 
taking much care to seek a vital part. Their cruelty that day was preat, and 
not a singie English prisoner foucd quarter at their hands. 


POPULARITY OF ESPARTERO WITH THE ARMY. 
No geueral was ever more popular with bis soldiers than the Duke of Victo- 
ry. heir recent defection proves nothing to the contrary, for the majority of 


the army were deceived by the representations of their officers, and totally una- 


ware that they were acting against their old general. 
The officers were seduced by the money poured into Spain during the lust 


three or four months, and employed to bribe them in the form of arrears of pay) 


paid or promised oa condition of their defection. The penury aud privatione 


of the Spanish officers, owing to irregular payment, and the laxity of priuciple 


engendered by frequent changes and revolutions, must be borne in mind to ac 
count for such corruption. 


A constant attention to the soldiers’ comforts as far as circumstances would). 
permit, a frank marner and generous nature, and headlong persvoal courage. || 


were the qualities that made Espartero so popular with those he commanded. 

I recollect on the first day of the combat of Arlaban, in May, 1836, the army 
under Cordova, tho commanding-in-chief, was formed up soon after daybreak, 
on the plain outside Salvat.erra de Aiva. There were, perhaps, fifteen thousand 
meu of ail arms collected together. Presently Cordova, who had passed the 
night at Salvetierra, came ou thedield, attended by a numerous and brilliant) 
staff, and took his station on the top of a small risiog ground. He was receivec 
in silence. A minute later, Espartero, who, if my memory serves me, was 
then only brigadier, came galloping up with his little oilskin-covered cocked 
hat on his bead, and two or three aides-de-camp behind him. As soon as he 
appeared, “ Viva Espartero!” ran along the line, and such a cheer was given 
by the troops, as wust buve done his heart good to hear. 

It seldom happens that yenerals or statesinen have justice done thei by their 
contemporaries, and doubly difficult does it become to form a correct judgment 


of the merits or demerits of a man, whose path has lain amid the chaos of con | 


flicting parties and events, that for the last nine years has existed in Spain. 
But when the lapse of time has thrown a clearer light on the history of that 
riod of civil war and revolution, | am convinced it will be found thaf’'no man 
displayed more hovesty of purpose, greater disinterestedness, or a more 
real desire for the welfare of his country, than the one whom intrigue und fac- 
tion have so recently driveu forth an exile. Whether as Regent of Spain, o1 
as a private individual, where brave and honest meu are exalted, a higt piace 
will be kept for Baldomero Espartero. Colburn'’s New Monthly, for Nov. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
A PANTOMIME TRICK. 


| One Christmas, while occupied in producing the pantomime usual to that fes- 
_ tive season,at Drury-lane Theatre,business led him in his way to Newgate-street, 
| to pass the silvan regions of Field-lane at the bottom of Holborn-hill, celebrated 
for its translated understandings, that is, second-hand shoes,orphan fogles (stolen 
| handkerchiefs),and lost property of every description retailed under the especial 
| superintendence of a select tribe of the chosen peeple. 
| ‘The eutrance to this far-famed repository looked so mysterious and tempting, 
‘that though at that time deeply intent as he was on giving birth to some— 
choice piece of merriment for his Christmas revels, having promised his Harle- 
| quin (Howell), and bis Clown and Pataloon (Signor Paulo and T. Blanchard), 
| that he would write a scene for them, he could not resist making a plunge 
| into its shady depths. Facelis descensus averni, says Virgil, and certainly not 
| more difficult is the gentle declivity of Field-lane. Our manager had no sooner 
entered this sacred spot, than a thousand odours arose to greet his astonished 
olfactories, the otto of old shoes and fried fish, and the fusty exhalation stream- 
ing from unnumbered handkerchiefs of every size, sort, and colour, giving the 
exterior of some of the shops of the worthies of the place where they were ex- 
bibiied very much the appearance of a vessel decorated with the colours of dif- 
| ferent nations on the day of a launch. ; 
| Pushing his way through this precious Babel,forgetting awhile his pantomime, 
and deaf to the voice of the barkers, casting furtive glances on each side as he 
went, in the hope of discovering some * unconsidered trife.” Elliston proceeded 
onwards, till an article hanging outside the front of the dingy depot of one of 
the bandana merchants, as the receivers of the pickings of many pockets 
| are termed, attracting his attention, he made a pause. In a moment the 
| owner of the emporium darted out like a spider from a corner uf its web, hast- 


ren. ae seize a new caught bluebottle, and seizing him by the buttenhole, ex- 
claimed, 
| ‘Van a good vipe or a fogle, my dear? Can let you have von vorth your 
| monish, pettersh den new, all Injee, real Darners and no mistake.” : 
| “| certainly do want a bandana, my friend, if that’s what you mean,” said 
| Elliston, smiling at the man’s mistake. “ There is one I see hanging up there— 
| that one with the coloured squares, like a harlequin’s jacket | mean. 1 should 
' like to look at that, it has taken my fancy.” 
_ “Of course it has, my dear,” replied the man; “it would take any body's 
| fancy dat vould. Jat’s a regular beauty, dat is. Ouly feel it,” taking it down. 
| * Don't be afeard on it, my ie: take it in your hand and veighit. Vhy it 
_ veighs more dan all the monish dat I charges for it.”’ 
|| * And how much is that, my friend !’’ asked Elliston. 
“ Tree and sixpence, every farden, and it cost me four shillings from de 
| manufacture ; besides vitch, hark ye, my dear,”’ whispering in his ear, ** it’s a 
=, von, and of course vorth double the monish. ’ : 
A oe ‘ell, well,”’ said Elliston, to whom the recommendation of its being 
| smuggled one had an irresistable charm, “as it gives me an idea for a trick, 
| say three shillings and it’s a bargain.” 
ce | couldn't, my dear ; it cost me more. Here, Rachel, my love,” calling 
l'to his daughter, “can I take tree shillings for dis here handkerchief vot the 
|\gentleman vonts to make a arlekin’s jacket on’ Vid a few sprangles, it vil do 
beautiful.” 
|, A very good looking, laughing, black-eyed girl here suddenly made 
her appearance from the back premises,—Robert William could not in 
the obscurity discover how or from where. ‘To her the comedian, as was usual 
‘with him, gave one of his irresistible winks which elicited a pleased giggle in 
return, and after exawining the handkerchief she pronounced it as her opmion 
iat her father could take the money. 
| Vell, vell, my dear,” said the man, “ you does just vot you like vid me 
Dere you see, sir, just exactly as it comes from de wessel—never vos marked 
'—take care on 
| “ Ay, ay,” said Elliston, “ musn’t have any tricks upon travellers with this, 
‘though it is a pantomime fogle, as you call it.” 
Here he laughed at his own conceit. 
“Oh, no, in course not,” returned the man, significantly joining in the mana- 
ger’s risibility ; ‘‘ I sees you are upto snuff, my dear.” 
_ Safely depositing the handkerchief in his coat-pocket, Elliston proceeded to 
retrace his steps into Holborn ; but before he had reached the top, a sudden 
titillation of his nasal organ reminded him of his new purchase ; but what was 
‘his astonishment when, on putting his hand into his pocket to task its services, 
he found it gone. A 
| “Ab!” said he, in the words of Othello, his mind misgiving him, ‘ is’t lost, 
is’t gone ? The handkerchief ! the handkerchief!” 
| What could have become of it? He must have left it behind him on the man’s 
\counter ;—the thing was clear, and he hurried back, thinking he might possibly 
‘secure it, ere the man perhaps had seen it ‘Taking two steps for one he speedi- 
‘ly regained the domicile of the man of bandanas. 
| “J left my handkerchief behind me,” he said. 
“ Vot said the man. 
“T left my handkerchief behind me, I tell you. The handkerchief 1 bought of 
jyou.”” 
_ “Did you?” inquired the man ; “ vhere is it then? It isn’t here.” 
_ They looked about everywhere, it was not to be seen. 
| * Very odd,” said Elliston. ** Then I must have lost it! ‘ That handkerchief 
did an Egyptian to my mother give.’ ‘To lose or give’t away were such per- 
| dition as nothing else could match.’ ” 
“Only tink of dat vow, but I shouldn’t vonder as you says—there is nota 
\doubt of it. Here, Rachel, my dear, the gentleman's lost his vipe ;” again call- 
‘ing to his daughter. 
* T shouldn’t so much have minded,” said Elliston, disconcerted, “ but I'd 
set my heart upon that handkerchief ; I wouldn’t have lost it for double the 
‘money. 


| “ Vouldn’t you !"said the man. “Oh den I dare say we can find you anos 


Elliston ever took great delight in pantomime. He was of opinion with der, de fellow to it. Dere’s dat von dere,” pointing to the place from whence 


Leigh Hunt that “ not to like pantomimes is not to like animal spirits’’—“ that 
he who says he does not like a pantomime either says what he does not think, 
or is not so wise as he fancies himself, and should goto the mill to get ground 
In the concoction of his pantomimes Elliston was used to become once again 


lhe had taken the other. 
Ellisten looked up, and to his great surprise saw what a) d to bethe a 
\paration of the very identical handkerchief he had just lost, hanging up in the 
very same place that had been occupied by his former purchase. 

“ You can have dat, if you likes it,”’ said the man, “and for de very same 


a boy, he always would have a finger in the Chrismas pie, suggesting some 


‘money, too,’’ taking it down. 
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me if I didn’t think so ven I bought it, and dat’s vot made me give the chap as 
sold it to me a bender more for it den I should have done. I’m a Christain, 
said I, if I don’t tink it’s the wery same handkerchief as I sould the gentleman 
just now ; but as the chap vot I bought if of vos an old customer, I didn’t like 


to hurt his honour by axing any questions. Here, Rachel, my dear, it’s the’) 


very same handkerchief as I sould the gentleman, vot I bought just now. | teld 
you, you know, my dear,” to Elliston, “to take care it didn’t play you any 
tricks, it being a Arliken one.” ' 

“ There’s your money,” said Elliston, somewhat disconcerted, though he 
could not help smiling at the cool cunning of the fellow, “I'll take care how I 
lose it a second time. It shan’t make it's way from my pocket to your shop- 
window in a hurry again, if I know it ; but as it is I shan’t quite lose my money, 
for it has given me an idea I would willingly have paid a guinea for, so I shall. 
have bought a bargain after all !” 

The result of this experience of Elliston in the pantomime tricks of Field- 
lane, was the well-known old clothes-shop scene in the pantomime of that 
year, wherein the clown and pantaloon, to their great stultification purchased) 
the same handkerchiefs at least half a dozen times over, the said handkerchiefs 
each time, at a wave of the harlequin’s wand flying from their pockets to the 
place from whence they had been taken, in front of the clothes shop, and when 
the moltey worthies, subsequently in a rage, drag out the vender to wreak 
their vengeance on hin for his double dealing, they find him to their hor- 
ror come to pieces in the scuffle, literally turning out to be a bundle of old 


clothes ! 
ELLISTON’S LOYALTY. 

Whether from the early patronage of George HI. at Windsor, and the! 
subsequent favour of that venerable monarch and his august family at Wey-, 
mouth and Frogmore,or from any congenial love of sway or reigning pas | 
- for power, Elliston was ever very loyal ; he was, in fact, devoted to roy- 

ty. 

ireen-room gossip relates of him, that on one occasion when George IV | 
had commanded ‘The Hypocrite” and * Monsieur Tonson” at Drury Lane, 
Elliston and his stage-manager, in order to prime themselves properly to re-| 
ceive the monarch on bis arrival with all honour, as is customary, filled and. 
emptied so many ‘*‘ bumpers of Burgundy” to the health of “the King, God) 
bless him,” that their heads soon became the heaviest part about them. While! 
in this situation the monarch duly Arrived, and they hastened to enter on their) 
office of lighting and bowing the Majesty of England.into his box, dressed, ac-| 
cording to custom, in a court dress, with bag wigs and swords, bearing waxen) 
lights in the best stage candlesticks. ‘Thus accoutred, they proceeded, crab- 
like, backwards before royalty, bowing at every step—the genuflexions conse- 
uent on their symposium passing unnoticed amid the bobbings of ceremony. | 
hus they proceeded very well till they reached the entrance of the little pri- 
vate ante-room attached to the royal box, when not remembering the slight de- 
scent occasioned by a small step downwards,they suddenly lost their equilibrium, | 
and stumbling backwards, fell prostrate, one on the other. { 

The monarch, asserts the on dif, was convulsed with laughter at the spectacle} 
of the recumbent managers ; and the royal pages,equerries, and lords in waiting, 
tittered as heartily as court etiquette would permit. Elliston alone was not dis-! 
composed. Regaining his centre of gravity, he bowed very reverently to the) 
sovereign, and thus delivered himself. : | 

“TI feel assured, sire, your majesty will graciously excuse this accidental) 
fall.ng off m the performance of my duty. Who is there that would not gladly) 
fail in the service of the sovereign! But however mal a propos this little faux’ 
pas, it has at least shown, that though I may fall for, I can never turn my back 
Ven Ell 

“ Very good, Elliston,” said the monarch, laughing humouredly, “ ve 
good——loyal to the back-bone—all right !” 

_ “ Yes, sire,” continued the comedian, encouraged by the monarch’s gra- 
cious condescension, “ your majesty will make allowance. You know, in| 
your own royal person, sire, how easily in moments of elevation, when the 
spirits are at their height, and joy is at its acme, mortality may be over- 
come. 

Here he fixed his twinkling glance on the monarch, which was ever irresisti- 
ble. Again the king laughed. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, Elliston, bad thing to have too much spirits—odd ele- 
vation measuring the floor—awkwar game all-fours—fine house though, 
ee the play begin—take care of the step next time though, Ellis 

Although Elliston was not, as it had been erroneously asserted, a practi- 
cal musician,and could not play a note on anv instrument, he was an impassion- 
ed lover of music ; but of all tunes, the National Anthem was his great fa- 
vourite. 

Whenever the theatre was reopened, it was with * God save the King,” and 
" with “‘ God save the King’ was each season closed. Every royal birth, mar- 
riage, visit, &c., was signalized by the performance of “ God save the King.” 
Every great victory or memorable public event was hailed with ‘‘ God save the 
King.’ A riot could not be quelled before the curtain, nor a triumph obtained 
behind it, without “ God save the King.” In fact, “‘ God save the King” was 
Elliston’s sure resource, and firm ally on every occasion ; yet it sometimes led 
him into ludicrous consequences. ‘Take as an example, the following whimsical 
scene which occurred at the Surrey : 

In the year 1830, when the excitement occasioned by the discussion on the 
Reform Bill was at its height, Elliston was lessee, for the second time, of the) 
Surrey Theatre. - It happened on the particular evening of the passing this bill, 


that the lessee not having to perform in the first piece, had dressed earlier than’ 

was usual as Falstaff, in the tableau rinant of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

in the narrator's little drama, Shakspeare’s Festival that part in which) 

” . disguised as Herne the Hunter, wearing a huge pair of Horns upon his 
ead. : 

When the news arrived, Robert William hastened, dressed as he was, to in- 
fornr the audience of this great public event in one of his best speeches ; there! 
was of course a universal ery for “ God save the King.” 

“ You shall have ‘God save the King,’ ladies and gentlemen,” said be, 
proudly ; “but as the major part of my company are now dressing for the pa- 
geant of ‘Shakspeare’s Festival,’ wherein they are to represent all the princi- 

characters m our immortal bard"s plays, you must be content with my sing- 
ing the first verse of our great National Anthem, solo. No doubt before it's 
conclusion, many meinbers of the company will have finished dressing,and wi 
ot prompter’s summons, and join me with heart and voice. ike up, 


Here, horns on head, he accordingly began with much solemnity the first 


same money,” said Elliston, examining it, “why it'sthe.same handker- verse. Having got through it without any 
‘but had scarcely sung the opening line, when 
“Is it ? vell dat is curous !’’ said the man, “but now you mentions it, hang 


joining him, he recommenced it, 
Dibden Pitt rushed on as the 
Ghost of the King in “ Hamlet,” and made a duet of it with him, by bellowing 
out, 
Long live our noble king. 
Asbury, then stalking on as the Starred Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘with a phial of poison, squeaked out, 
Seud hin victorious 
‘To which Warwick, who had entered as Mad Tom in “ King Lear,"’ crowned 
jwith a wisp of straw, immediately added, 
Happy and glorious ! 
yg Long,” cried oue of the Hortons, tripping on as Arvel in the “ Tempest,” 

Long to reign over us ! 
All the party then bursting out in full chorus with 

God save the King ! 
Mrs. Vale, hobbling on as one of the Witches in “ Macbeth,” with her broom, 
led off the second verse in capital style. She was ably supported by Robert 
‘William, who, with renewed energy, bawled out, 
Scatter his enemies— 
And make them fall ! 
cried Buckingham, sidling on as Touchstone ir“ As You Like It,” and flourish- 
ing his fool's bauble very comically. 

Confound their politics ! 

said Harry Kemble, entering at this moment as Othello, and singing with so 


‘much loyalty, that he would have been literally black in the face, even if he 


had not been already coloured. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ! 
said Osbaldiston, making his entrance as Richard III. 
“The king's name is a tower of strength,” whispered Elliston, exultingly, 


and again they all joined in, 


Long live the King ! 
Elliston, horns and all, triumphantly maintaining his position in the centre, sup- 
ported on either side by the different charac.ers, now commenced the third verse, 
chanting with might and main,when their forces were augmeuted by the services 
of Miss Rumens, as Juliet’s Nurse,—for Elliston had insisted on every one 
bear ng a bob on this great occasion. 
The choicest gifts in store ! 
screamed this lady. 
On him be pleased to pour, 
growled out poor Noah Yardly, with his deep bass voice, as Calaban, finished 
by Gough, as Cardinal Wolsey, in * Henry VII,” with 
Long may he reign, 
again taken up in grand chorus. 
May he defend our laws, 
here sung those sirens, the Misses Somerville and Vincent, entering as Chathe- 
rine and Rosilrnd. 
And ever give us cause, 


jmumbled old Williams, better known as Scotch Williams, shuffling on as Shy- 


lock, with bis kuife and scales. 
To sing with heart and voice, 
brayed out Vale, popping on at this moment, to crown the whole, as Bottom, 
with the ass’s head, in the “ Midsummer Night's 
Long live the King! 

This last appearance completely upset the gravity of the audience, and ex- 
cited the risibility even of the performers. A shout of laughter at the odd 
ludicrousness of their situation, burst from the whole house, im which the great 
Robert William himself, in spite of his loyalty, deigned to join. The orchestra, 
too, could not help accompanying the audience at actors m the general cachin- 
ation, and the curtain fell amid peals of hearty guffaws, and-cries of ** Bravo ! 
bravo !”” 

The memory of the singular tacle of this evening, will long be re- 
tained by those frequenters of the Theatre who happened to 
at nt. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING FOR 1844. 
London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The approach of Christmas is indicated by the annual bloom of this species 
‘of publication, intended for kindly remembrances, to those we love, of recur- 
ring seasons. ‘ On the present occasion,” as post-prandial orators are in the 
habit of saying, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, the editor, has acquitted himself with his 
usual taste and skill, producing, with a few exceptions, a general medley of 
literature and art, verse and prose, ** sentiment and mirth,” fit for an offering of 
friendship, and a pleasant recreation to the mind and eye. The volume is on 
larger paper hen berstabes ; and in a soberly rich binding, which we like much. 
Tne embellishinents,including title-page, consist of ten engravings and twenty- 
five woodcuts. ‘Turning to the letter-press, ere natnes Occur in union 
with that of the editor, such as Barry Cornwall, Mr. and Mrs Hall, Mrs. V. 
Bartholomew, Miss Camilla Toulmin (a sweet poetess of rising repute), Lady 
E. 8S. Wortley, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, oni Bellew, Mrs. C. Baron Wilson 
and her poetical daughter Florence, Mrs. James Gray (late Miss A. Brown), 
Miss E. Youatt, Mr. M. F. Tapper, Mrs. Abdy, &c. &c., besides initials, includ- 
ing a posthumous page by L. E. L., and some striking compositions by J. R. of 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


Dr. Mackenzie's anecdotes of second sight, and two or three brief poetic cou- 
tributions, will furnish us with all we think it necessary to add. 

“A few years ago, m the Scottish highlands, the chapter of accident threw 
me into chance companionship with a gentleman, in whose society a wet even- 
ing passed on pleasantly and rapidly, with conversation upon alinost every sub- 
ject, and at length naturally turned to ‘the second sight,’ which even yet is 
claimed for a few Scottish families,—those of indisputable Celtic descent. It 


was not until he was that I possessed some hereditary respect for the superstiton 
in question, that | could get my companion to discuss it with the freedom which 
had characterised our previous discourse upon other topics. ‘In ny own fami- 
ty,’ sad he, ‘ the second sight’ has been held from time immemorial. In other 
Scottish families—that is, in the few which also possess this prophetic vision— 


ill ||the gift has descended from father to son : in ours, from a circumstance which 


it would be tedious to relate, it has been delivered from grandfather to granJson, 
there being a lapse between its exercise by the respective parties. us, 
supposing that your grandfather possessed this yift, it would not descend to'you 
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during the life of your father, though he would be wholly out of the line of suc-| 
cession.’ 

Of the instances we select the following : 

“* My grandfather, who resided near Culloden Moor, had taken a wife shortly: 
before the Jacobite outbreak in 1745. On the morning before the battle, he sat 
down to breakfast with such a grave countenance,that his bride was induced to 
inquire what had happened to gloom it. He attempted to evade the inquiry 
which her womanly curiosity or her bridal affection made,but confessed at length 
that he had seen the shadow of coming evi!—that, in short, he had beheld by 
anticipation a-bloody fight, and the downfal of the Chevalier's cause. I should 


| There lifts the Frank his triple crest, 


‘| Crown’d with its plumage pale, 


Though, clogg’d and dy‘d with stains of death, 
It scarce obeys the tempest’s breath, 
} And darker still, and deadlier press 
The war-clouds on its weariness. 
Far by the bright Bormida’s banks, 
The Austrian cheers his chosen ranks, 
In ponderous waves, that, where they check, 
Rise o’er their own tumultuous wreck, 


tell you that my grandfather was an adherent of the Stuarts, and the head of | Recoiling, crashing, gathering still 
our clan had forfeited an earldom and esiate, and had narrowly escaped with | In rage around that island hull, 


life, on account of his active participation in the rebellion of 1745. * But,’ he | 


Where stand the moveless few— 


added, ‘I saw also, my Isabella, that we shall this evening receive a gallant | Few—fewer as the moments flit ; 


and royal leader under our roof. It can be no other than the Prince ; and it. 
behoves you to make the best preparation for him.’ In Scotland at the time} 
the wife’s motto was, to hear and to obey; and she who was thus spoken to! 
hastened to put her house in order, and make it ready for the reception of the 
visioned guest. A few minutes before midnight, the tramp of cavalry was heard. 
approaching. It came near—nearer. It paused at my grandfather's gate. A: 
loud knocking summoned the inmates, and they received a royal leader, as had! 
been anticipated, but not exactly him whom they had expected. Instead of) 
bonny Prince Charlie, it was the burly Duke of Cumberland!’ * That,’ said 1, ) 
‘ was somewhat of a disappointment?’ ‘It was. The duke sat up during the. 
greater part of the night, and snatched an hour's sleep on the bed, withoyt tak- 
ing off his clothes. He quitted the house at daybreak, and asked the loan of a 
snufl-box as he went away. ‘The worst in the place, namely, a common Scotch 
mull, was handed him ; for, sooth to say, independent of my grandfather's sym-, 
pathies being with the Stuarts, he never expected to see his box again. ‘I'wo, 
or three days after the battle, however, a soldier rode up to the house, inquired) 
for its occupant by name, and restored him the mull ‘ with the duke’s compli-| 
ments and thanks.’ That evening, when it was accidentally opened, it was} 
found to be filled with gold. In this manner had the duke chosen to make his 
acknowledgement for the night's lodging which had been unwillingly afforded 
him. The box, thus honoured by having been in the Duke of Cumberland’s 
pocket during the eventful day of Colloden, was long preserved in our family 
as a sort of heir-loom, and if you have the slightest curiosity, you can see it 
now.’ In compliance with my desire, the box was produced. Jt was a very 
plain mull, without the slightest ornament except a small silver shield on the 
cover, and a slight rim of the same material round the top.”-—* * According to 
what is understood to be the usual custom,’ said he, ‘the faculty of which I 
spoke descends from grandsire to grandson, passing over the entire intermediate 
descendants. None of my grandfather’s sons, therefore, could expect to be en- 
dowed with it, and, of his many grandsons, there appeared little chance that I 
—born, too, out of Scotland, and from a Saxon mother—should inherit it. 
Least of all, at any rate, did such an idea cross my own mind fora moment. I 
was ip my fourteenth year, and had proceeded to spend my school-vacation with 
a relative in the country. My father, when I left him, was in the enjoyment o 


that rude health which always distinguished him, and made him then, though} |P 


in his sixtieth year, a much stronger man than many who were his juniors by 
ten or fifteen years. A few weeks passed pleasantly on, and all accounts from 
home were satisfactory. I well remember that, one morning, I happened to 
sit alone—If I can say I was alone with one of Scott’s novels in my hand— 
when, happening to raise my eyes towards the fire-place, over which was placed 
a large mirror, | saw my father standing by it, with his arm resting on the chim- 
ney-piece. My first impulse was to jump from my chair, throw aside my book, 
and hastily advance to my father. He did not stir, and his eyes, as they looked 
at another object, appeared dull and glassy. I had scarcely taken a second 
step forward, when I noticed that I could see into the mirror, through my father, 
that he cast no shadow upon the glass. Instantly the thought rushed into 
my mind that in this there was something unnatural. My advancing steps were 
suddenly arrested, and horror struck through my frame. 1 remember nothing 
more, except that, late in the day, I found myself in bed ; and was told by one 
of my cousins that I had been taken with a fit of some kind, for I had been 
found senseless on the floor, and that the medical gentleman who had seen me 
had bled me. I could not resist the impulse, even at the risk of being laughed] | 
at, to whisper to my gentle cousin the cause of my sudden illness. On the third 
day after, a letter from home told me that, at the precise time I saw what I be- 
lieved was my father, he had died. He had been visited by a sudden ailment, 
which rapidly terminated in his death. Why this should have occurred—for it 
did occur, as certainly as I am now telling it to you—I am unable to explain. 
I only relate a simple fact, which neither time, charge, wor circumstance can 
obliterate from my memory.’ ” 
“ The Soldier's Bride, by L. E. L 
“The white plume was upon his head, 
The spur upon his heel, 
The trumpet rang upon his ear 
With a note the dead might feel. 
Before him lay a galiant host, 
His own, his banner’d line, 
Where from a thousand silver shields 
Flash’d back the morning’s shine. 
He sat upon his raven taok 
As a proud ship curbs the deep ; 
One instant yet he rein’d his horse— 
He heard his lady weep. 
‘ What, weepest thou, lady mine!’ he said, 
* And thou a soldier's pride !. 
Dearer should be his fame than aught 
In the whole world beside.’ 
‘ Away !’ she cried ; ‘ these are not tears 
That fall for thee or me— 
I weep our infant boy, too young 
To fight or follow thee !’ ” 
From the “ Battle of Montenotte,” by J. R. + 
“« Hark, hark ! the hollow Apennine 
Laughs in his heart afar ; 
‘Through all his vales he drinks like wine 


Though shaft and shell their columns split 
As morning melts the dew, 
Though narrower yet their guarding grows, 
And hot the heaps of carnage close, 
In death’s faint shade and fiery shock 
They stand, one ridge of tiving rock, 
Which steel may rend, and wave inay wear, 
And bolt may crush, and blast may tear, 
But none can strike from its abiding. 
The flood, the flash, the steel, may bear 
Perchance destruction—not despair, 
And death—but not dividing. 
What matter? while their ground they keep, 
‘Though here a column, there an heap, 
Though these in wrath and those in sleep, 
ff ali are there.” 

THE MASTER-PASSION: A TALE OF CHAMOUNI. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
Cuap. VI. 


It will be remembered that as soon as poor Corryeur and his wife left Bal- 
mat’s house after the fruitless attempt to acquire tidings of their missing child, 
he who so brutally repulsed their entreaties for information also disappeared 
from the scene. Jt need hardly be stated that he had set out by a circuitous 
path on a visit to his little prisoner. He had effected his object of leaving no 
proof in the hands of her parents of her being concealed by him, or that he 
shrank from a prompt and minute search. 

While he took his upward way through the wood on the road to Montanvert, 
and was soon lost to the eyes uf the most inquisitive or suspicious of his neigh- 
bours, the unhappy parents, baffled in their best chance of success, had repaired 
to the village magistrate, detailed their misfortune, and loudly demanced inquiry, 
assistance, and, if possible, redress. All that could be granted them was grant- 


fijed, namely, a summons for the appearance of old Jeannette, with the men em- 


loyed about Balmat's mill, and subsequently a strict search on the premises. 
This order was instantly obeyed, but the examination, which was forthwith pro- 
ceeded in, produced no result. The men evidently knew nothing of their mas- 
ter’s doings, and the old woman explained her somewhat doubtful expression 
to Corryeur, by the very natural and laudable feeling of a wish to give him at 
least the consolation of hope. 

In the mean time the report of Julie’s disappearance had spread through the 
village, and reached the post-office. The attention of the antiquated female 
functionary who did the interna] duties of that important branch of administra- 
tion was thus drawn to the billet found in the box, to Corryeur’s address. On 
ordinary occasions it might and would have Jain for days unheeded in the nar- 
row recipient of mountain correspondence ; but the good-nature of the woman 
overcame the indifference of the postmistress, and the old hobbling letter car- 
rier was despatched with the document that promised a chance of relief to the 
afflicted father and mother. 

This announcement of her safety, in Julie’s well-known handwriting, was in- 
deed a world of comfort to her parents, and the strange fact of her favourite 
goat having also disappeared, seemed to carry conviction that both were some- 
where together, and that not in a very distant retreat. None imagined the pos- 
sibility ot their both being a league up inthe mountain. And so the matter 
rested for a while, speculation and cogitation utterly failing to throw any deci- 
ded light on the trath. 

When Balmat reached the chalet, which was during the magisterial inquiry 


just mentioned, he found every thing as he had left it a few hours before, except 


that the sun now lighted up with all its splendour the gray and misty beauties 
of the morning landscape, ‘The goat browsed patiently in the rich herbage, 
and no sound save the murmuring of the rock-formed cataracts broke the still- 
ness of the sene, 

Gabriel peeped once more through the window-bars, and found that Julie 
still slept. Gently loosing the string which bound the goat, and unlatching 
the door of the hut, he let the animai walk in, and he watched the effect. it 
began at first to toss about the leafy and mossy carpet, and to nibble at some of 
its most tender materials, but in a few minutes it came up to the couch, and 
(whether it recognised its young mistress or not is beyond the reach of our phi- 
losophy) it instantly set up its wonted note of tremulous bleating, standing 
close to the object which its voice seemed calling to consciousness. 

Julie suddenly started up, rubbed her eyes with both hands, looked round and 
round the chamber, fixed her gaze for 2 moment on the window, then let it fall 
on the still bleating animal, which she as instantly embraced with animated de- 
light, while it licked her face, and returned her caresses with a thousand gro- 
tesque yct affectionate gambols. 

Julie next arose from her reclining posture, and Balmat as instantly retired, 
to allow her an opportunity of arranging her simple toilet unmolestedly ; and 
as he walked aside, he threw up his eyes and hands in wonder—not at the fa- 
miliar objects of romantic grandeur which surrounded the scene, but at the 
amazing change in his owa nature, which had never tili then known a feeling 
of kindness nor a sentiment of delicacy. 

In a little while Julie was out on the green sward which surrounded the hut, 
and she ran affectionately towards Balmat, followed by her recovered favourite, 
and with looks beaming with gratitude she thanked him again and again for 
the kindness he. had done her. She inquired how he managed to bring the goat 


The deepening dranght of war; 

For not with doubtful burst, or slow, 
‘That thunder shakes his breathless snow, 
But ceaseless rends, with rattling stroke, 
The veils of white volcano-smoke 


- That o’er Legino’s tidges rest, - 


And writhe in Meria’s yale ; 


so long and so difficult a road. Balmat replied that to come to those one loved 
such obstacles were as nothing ; and though his answer was meant to apply to 
the animal, Julie did not fail to attach its meaning to Gabriel himself. She took - 
it for granted that he had seen her parents and obtained the goat with theircon- - 
sent, tor she never dreamt of the fact of his stolen a peng va and the double 
journey he had made since supper-time. He admitted his having seen her fa- 
ther and mother, assured her that her letter had quite satisfied them about her, 
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which she had as yet scarcely seen, except in the brilliant yet vague glimpses o 
the moon. 

They wandered along, and rambled about, and talked in a desultory manner 
of many subjects, all of them nearly as new to one as the other. ‘They were 
in many points on a par of very strange equality. It is custom alone which 
gives manhood the superiority over childhood in matters of taste and feeling. 
The full-grown inexperience of Gabriel, who had never known the advantages 
of reciprocated sympathy, reduced him quite to the level of his companion’s 

irlish tone of reasoning on every topic beyond the mere material occupations 
in which his life had been passed ; while the animation of her more lively intel- 
lect actually took the lead in many points of the conversatiun, which turned 
chiefly on the nature of the new-formed and anomalous friendship which had 
so marvellously sprung up between them. And thus their talk was like that of! 
two young and uninformed tyros, rather than the converse of a pair whose dis- 
* parity of years and difference of sex were in keeping with their widely discre- 
pant characters. ‘They interchanged ideas, and mingled comments, and ban- 
died questions and answers, with a total absence of the timidity of ignorance 
on one hand, and the assumption of knowledge on the other ; maturity and child- 
hood met each other half way, and that morning's conversation possessed all 
the springy freshness and pure vivacity of youth and innocence. 

Balmat’s constant exercise, and total want of rest for the previous four-and- 
twenty hours, had at length tired out even his robust frame, and his mental ex- 
citement during that period called also for re So, after wandering for an 
hour or more, he sat down on a tufted bed of wild thyme, in the shadow of a 
= block, with Julie by his side, her apron filled with many varieties of 

ight and fragant flowers, heretofore unknown to her comparatively. lowland 
experience. 


_ “And now you will keep your last night's promise,” said she, carelessly toss-\| 


ing her floral treasures about, and archly looking up at her murky-countenanced 
companion; “ you will now tell me why you brought me here, and how 
long you mean me to remain, and what I am to do in this beautiful desert.”’ 

** Certainly, I will tell you all that,” replied Balmat, witha smile which 
changed the expression of his face into someting like good looks; “tend I hope 
you will quite understand me, my dear little Julie. Now, in the first place you 
know very well that every one in the world—except yourself, perhaps—hates 
me ; and I must confess, m the next place, that | hate every one—but you, 
Julie. I am just lately—ever since the day your little brother fell into the river 
—thinking that it is a terrible thing not to love some one or other, and to have 
nobody that really loves me. I therefore have encouraged rather than repressed} 
that faney which I took for you so suddenly. I have found myself gradually, 
day by day, liking you better and betier; aud in proportion as I liked you bet- 
ter, I seemed to like mysclf better—but every body else in the world worse and 
worse. There is something within me, Julie, that won't let me scatter my 
spaPaatene about the worid upon every one, as the wind blows the flowers and 

uds in all directions. It is more like the sun fixing its beams ia this little glen 
—and—and—” 

“Yes, Monsieur Balmat ; but the sun shines upon the mountains and val- 

leys also,” said Julie, completely demolishing Gabriel's already broken meta- 


“Well, that was not exactly what J meant,” said he, somewhat abruptly, 
and in a self-dissatisfied tone. ** What I mean is that my feelings, such as they 
are, are of a fixed and positive kind, and that I can’t bear to like more than one 

, and thai now that I find I can like one, I am capable of going any lengths 
in my love for that one.” 

“And I amthat one!” asked Julie, putting her hand on Balmat’s. 

* Yes, on my sacred word, Julie, you are, and there is nothing I wouldn’t do 
for your happiness,” replied he, taking up the little hand in his own coarse one, 
and putting it to his lips; but astonished at this stretch of gallantry he laid it 
down softly again beside him, without kissing it. __ 

“ Well, then,”’ said Julie, briskly, **come with me now directly to our mill, 
and make friends with my father.” 

“No, Julie, no, I cannot do that ; that is to say, not all at once. You must 
give me time. The first thing to be sure of is your affection forme. If Ican 
secure that I am afraid I must come to better cerms with your father and mo- 
ther. That is the worst of it; but I have made up my mind for even that.” 

“Then why didn’t you at once shake hands with them weeks ago, and 
come to see us every day at the mill, and make us all happy! Surely that 
would have been the best way for all our sakes, instead of giving yourself the 
great trouble you have done here.”’ 

“ Julie, I never could have brought myself to visit your father on the mere 
chance of making you like me. My pride would not jet me expose my weak- 
ness before him and the rest of your family. Besides, you would not have liked 
me there. You would have seen in me nothing but my bad qualities. But here 
‘Thave you all to myself. You have a proof in all I have done here how very 
much I must love you ; and by being here alone with me you may in a little time 
find out whether yeu can really like me, and how much.” 

“ Well, but after all I must by and by know you mixing with other people. 
We cannot always live alone in this wild place.” 

** Not here, Julie. But I have a notion that we might find a place still more 
lonely, though a great deaf larger than this, far off, away beyond the mountains 
and beyond the sea, in a strange country, where we should meet none of the 
odious people who live here. What would you think of that?” 


_ “T can’t bear to think of it at all. Nothing would make me give up my dear 


papa and mamma, and my brothers and sisters; and I know no odious people. 
am sure the neighbours all round us are very kind and very good.” 
“ Julie, you must not speak of ‘them in that way. I hate tfem all.” 
“Then can you like me, who like them all so much ?” 
“ That I do not know,” said Balmat, seriously, “ but it is certain that I do 
like ww as much as I hate the rest.” 
“Then perhaps for my sake you will like them by and by.” 


“« Perhaps 90; God knows what effect you may piednce on me; but you 
‘must Tove pig first, Jullé ; and ite for the ‘chance Of that that I have, brought 


“Tam sure I never can do enough for you, Monsieur Balinat, in return for 
‘all you have done for me already.” 


| “My dear Julie, you have done more for me, without knowing it, than per- 
lhaps I can ever do for you. You have opened my eyes on my own heart, and 
‘enabled me to see far dowr, into its depths.” 

| Well now, do tell me what it is like, and what you found there.” 

| “Why I don’t exactly know what it is like, Julie, if it isn't the salt mines of 
‘Foully,” said Balmat, with another of his improving smiles; “for amidst a 
great deal of darkness I think there is here and there a little glimmering 
spark.” 

“ Which we must work up and turn into something very wholesome and pa- 
‘latable, my dear Monsieur Balmat,” said Julie, taking his band in hers, and 
looking beamingly “P into his face. 

“ God bless you, Julie!” said he, squeezing the little hands together in both 
of his. But he immediately loosed his hold, and covered his eyes with his broad 
valm, and turning suddenly round, laid his face earthwards, and neither spoke 
nor moved for some minutes 

Jutie watched him quietly for a while, then gently rose up and walked away 
a little distance. She went over towards the goat, and played with it, looking 
still at Balmat. She thenstepped softly up beside him. His hands had fallen 
from his face, and while she saw that he was fast asleep, she observed the trick- 
ling mark of a tear, that had come out from his closed lids, and moistened his 
swarthy cheek. 

It was full two hours before Gabrie| awoke. His awakening was electrical. 
He sprang at once on his feet, looked round in every direction, and not perceiv- 
ling Julie any where, he ran to the hut, then in a moment emerged from it, and 
was has ening along the path which he had himself formed, towards the open- 
jing of the glen, on the way towards Chamouni, when he was arrested by a 
‘burst of childish laughter faintly heard, and looking upwards he perceived the 
lobject of his search sitting on a projecting ledge of granite, far above him, her 
| goat by her side, her conan, te and the neck of the animal fancijully decorated 
with wreaths of wild flowers, a quantity of which little Julie amused herself by 
‘scattering down towards her astonished, pleased, but somewhat alarmed friend : 
for mixed with his delight to find that she had not escaped from him, was an 
‘almost involuntary shudder, on observing the perilous position to which she had 
‘climbed. 

This absence of nervousness in situations of risk arises either from a reckless 
disposition or a confidence ‘in one’s own resources. The latter was the case 
‘with Julie ; and Balmat had already obtained sufficient insight into her charac- 
He made, therefore. no ill-judged effort to hurry to 
‘her relief, nor did he show any anxiety ; but sending up a kind gesture or two 
lin token of recognition and satisfaction, he hostenall her down witha coaxing 
air. Agile and sure-footed, because sure-headed, Julie made little difficulty 
labout the means of descent. She stepped from stone to stone, and clung by 
'whetever wild grass or weeds she could grasp at on her way, stopping from time 
[to time to waft a salute to the admiring and expectant Gabriel, or to call her 
goat, who respectfully foliowed her track, as if taking a lesson from her pradent 
activity. In a few minutes she had come down from a height that it raust have 
required an hour to reach ; and when she touched the grass-covered earth again 
Balmat could not resist the impulse to take her in his arms, and for the first time 
to impress a kiss on either side of her flushed and animated face. 

“IT gave you a rice fright, didn’t I! * said Julie, laughing. 

“ Why I certainly was alarmed to see you in so dangerous a place ; and real- 
ly, my little friend, it was very impra——” 

«Come, come, Monsieur Balmat, it is not that I mean, and you know very 
well it was not that that fnghtened you so much—but you thought I had ren 
away home—! know you did, and it was that that made me laugh at you.” 

“No, I assure you, my dear Julie, | couldn't believe that, because—” 

“Then why did you hurry off so fast after looking forme in the chalet? 
Ah, Monsieur Balmat, you see it is no use—you cannot deceive me.” 

* Nor do I wish it, Julie. But—” 

“ But what! you are afraid toconfide in me? Isn't that it ™ 


|ter to be convinced of it. 


“No, not exact’y that—but you are very young, and you do not yet quite 
know your own mind, and you know me scarcely at all, and so—” 

“Ard so you are resolved to keep me a sort of prisoner in this delightful 
place, notwithstanding that I am so happy in it, I would not leave it for the 
whole wide world.” 

“ Mot for the whole wide world, Julie ; but perhaps you would for that little 
bit of it on which your father's mill is now standing, eh! Confess now in your 
turn, Mademoiselle Julie, were you not very much disposed to run off towards 
home when you thought I was sleeping just'now 1” 

“Oh, fie, Monsieur Balmat! Thought you were sleeping! You know very 
well you did sleep most soundly, and it is quite as true that J never dreamt of 
going home. I might easily have done so if I chose it.” 

Phen why didn’t you?” 

“ Because | think it would be very dishonourable to you, after all the — 
you have taken to make this place so nice for me; but I fairly tell you, Mon- 
sieur Balmat, that as soon as | get tired of heimg here, | will escape from ii, un- 
less you let me go away freely. ’ : 

“ Well, Julie, that is fair warning. and now we understand each other; and 
I promise you solemnly, that wheuever you tell me you wish to go, you shall 
have my full permission.” 

Such was the convention between the friends; and for the rest of the da 
they talked it over, and many points arising from it, with an increasing - 
idence in each other. But even from this first day's unbroken intercourse, it 
was evident that the inevitable ascendancy to be gained by one of two minds so 
\situated, was already inclining in Julie's favour. Young as she was, her inex- 
perience was overbalanced by the natural strength and buoyancy of her charac- 
ter, and by the total artlessness of nature whieh put those qualities forth with- 
jout any effort. Balmat, rough, bold, and cautious as he was, had always an 
jobject to strain for in this strange intercourse. He was never quite at his ease, 
‘because never sure of himself. And his repeated projects for saying or plan 
ning something to gain an influence over Julie, were constantly frustrated by 
some such abrupt and remarks as I have already recorded. 

It may be taken as a fact, that in all such mental tships, the simple, 

ightiorward intellect will be sure to take the lead, if both are on a tolerable 
par of equality in point of talent, and that it is not in any case a question of 
youth or age. 


Errects or Puseyism.—The of Tractarianism in the University 
has spread such alarm at the » that, at the suggestion of Sir Peter Lav- 
ie, @ strong barrier is to be erected to prevent Ozfor t from running into 


J 
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and shuffled over her other questionings—ihus mingling truth, lies, and equison),) OU here, So let us forget all the stupid people wo live eclscwuese, and seo 
cation all together. | what we can do for each other here.” 

“ And now, Julie, you must think of your housekeeping,”’ said Balmat, turn-| 
ing from her homeward theme. ‘ While you milk the goat, I will make the} 
fire. Here is a packet of coffee which [ have brought with me, and a few fresh 
laid eggs which I picked up in my @wn hen-house ; so that with the bread and 
butter, cheese and honey, in store within, I think we shall make a. breakfast 
that the syndic of Sallenche might euvy us.”’ , 

In a few minutes more the division of labour thus suggested was. acted on, 
and in due time they prepared and finished their repast with a gusto only known 
to the inhabitants or visiters of high regions, and the possessors of high spirits 
A walk into the deep recesses of the glen was next proposed by Balmat, and 
gladly acceded to by Julie, for she longed to explore the beauties of the place, 
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PUNCH’S CONTINENTAL TOUR.—PARIS. 

The succeeding day Mr. Punch visited Pére-la-Chaise, which is a species of 
fancy-fair kopt by dead people, and 1s something between Kensal Green and the 
Soho Bazaar. The road thither is alternately composed of wine-shops and 
monument-makers, se that grog and grief, sentiment and cerises al eau-de-vie, 
mourning and merry-making, go hand in hand Before arriving there, Mr. 
Punch crossed the Place de la Bastille. The place where the Bastille was 
pulled down, is now marked by a column, which commemorates the victims of 
the three days. Mr. Punch suggests that when our own bastiles are pulled 
down in England, we should have similar columns to commemorate the victims 
of the three commissioners, who are much more numerous. 


Previously to quitttng Paris Mr. Punch devoted one day to the sports of, 


the chase, in passport-hunting, which is a diverting and 
flying visitors, and is thus carried on, according to the actu 
traveller. 

Having applied at the office of tue Prerecture pe Poxice for the passport 
taken from you at Boulogne,—termed in the different English dialects Boulong, 
Ballon, Bolone, and Boulogne—you find it has not arrived ; but you are request- 
ed to take a seat for half an hour or so, during which time you can amuse your- 
self with the contemplation of the clerks in general, and listen to the chirping 
of their pens. 

When this time has expired, certain hieroglyphics are made upon a piece 
of paper, which you are requested to take to the English Ambassador's, a 
pleasant excursion of two miles, more or less. When ye get there, which 
must be in the morning, you are ordered to call again in the afternoon ; during 


pastime with 


survey of a recent, 


which inturval it is desirable to walk in the Champs Elysées and contemplate 


nature, 80 as to remain in the neighbourhood. At last you are presented with 


a flimsy document, which is the accomplishment of the first step in this amusing 
rocess. 

. In the paper given to Mr. Punch, Lord Henry Cowley very politely ** prayed 

and requested whoever it might concern, not only to allow him to pass freely 

and securely, without hindering him, or suffering him to be hindered ; but on 

the contrary, to give him every aid and assistance’—a mark of attention for 


'|covered to be a very tall and corpulent friar doing duty as a patrol. 


were raw and jejune, while in the military remarks on the operations, although 
my opinion is im no way changed on that subject, I might have given offence to 
those whose opinions I respect, although I differ from their views. 

As the two first campaigns in the Peninsula, although of less value as mili 
examples, were of greater interest as regarded the novelty of the objects, 
thought something might still be Guinell, by relating incidents quite personal, 
and giving occasionally some sketches of the people and country, as they ap- 
peared to me at the time ; putting aside the military details and speculations, 
only in as far as they motel as a locomotive power that removed us from the 
shoresof the Tagus to the mountains of Gallicia. 

The troops under Sir Arthur Wellesley, joined by the Division of General 
Spencer, were landed by the assistance of country boats near the mouth of the 

ondego, on a beautiful day, in August, 1808: from thence, they marched to 
a small place called Lavos, about four miles from the shore, where it was un- 
reared f they were to halt until the artillery and stores joined. On this suppo- 
sition, and having some business on board one of the ships, I got leave to return 
to the anchorage. The gentle breeze that had assisted our landing, had died 
away ; the surface of the sea was smooth as glass, but a heavy ground swell had 
set in from the Atlantic, causing the ships to roll so heavily, that it was a mat- 
ter of great difficulty either to get on board or toleave them. | have been on 
board a light transport in a heavy gale of wind, but the rolling was not to my 
recollection near so heavy as that the ships were undergoing in Mondego Bay 
in a perfect calu. Having completed my errand, I returned to the place where 
I had left the regiment ; but the birds had flown, and it had become nearly dark ; 
there was nothing, therefore, but to follow up the chase. After walking for 
about five or six miles, there appeared in front some large dark object in mo- 
tion, which it was very difficult to make out ; at first I thought it was a woman 
on a donkey, but a nearer approach convinced me that there were only two le 
in motion, and that they carried some large uncouth mass, which I at rm = 

e 
his coats tucked up and strapped round his huge paunch, the capucin, with its 
sharp termination, pulled over his head, and across his shoulder was a firelock. 


which he was exceedingly grateful, deeming it a compliment to his great re- 
nown, until he found everybody else had the same, Mr. Punch was then direct- 
ed back again to the Préferture de Police where the passport was once more 

en from him. ‘There, one tierce gentleman wrote some more hieroglyphics 
upon it; which another, equally fierce, put his signature to; and then sent Mr. 
Punch to a third—still more terrible—by whom a mark, similar to that which 
would be produced by a penny-piece dipped in red paint, was stamped upon it. 
And finally a clerk, more ferocious than any of the others, recommended Mr. 
Punch to call upon the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who demanded ten francs 
for allowing him to leave Paris ‘‘ with every aid an assistance ;”” which phrase 
appears to permit everybody to throw all possible obstacles and hindrances in 
the way of your progress. : 

Mr. Punch having got all this happily accomplished, left Paris by the railway 
for Rouen, humming * Je vais revoir ma Normandie,” which air he picked up 
from an organ belonging to a strolling company, of which he once formed the 
principal member. A stranger to the country, Punch invested forty centimes 
in the purchase of a Guide de Voyageur, which greatly amused him. ‘The rail- 
way is called ‘*a grand and noble project, opening a new era in the world, and 
making France queen of the globe!” There’s for you. And France, Mr. 
Punch remarked, carried out the grand and noble idea of her supremacy by en- 


gaging Englishmen in menial situations, placing them as engineers upon the ten-' 


ers of every train that runs from Paris. Amidst the jargon of * C'est beau !” 
Mon Dieu, que c'est charmant !” * Quel trajet superbe !” &c., Mr. Punch’s 
ears were refreshed at every station by the phrases ‘* All right!” and “ Go 
on !”” which reminded him by whose exertions the “ grande et noble idee” by 
which France had ‘“devenue la reine du monde,’’ was principally brought 
about. 

Mr. Punch’s fellow-travellers were Parisians, and appeared astounded at 
everything they saw on the line. A cow ina field threw them into ecstasies ; 
and when they observed some little aits upon the Seine, rising in melancholy 
dreariness from the turbid water, they called them “des iles ravissantes !’ 
One of them showed Mr. Punch a small town, Poissy, and told him, with an 
air of proud enthusiasm, that there was a letter-post went out and came in 
every day! Asthe _— was about the size of Hampton, not more than 
eighteen miles from Paris, situated upon a railway, and forming a sort oi cattle- 
market to the capital, the enterprise that fixed the post there was beyond ali 
praise, and deserved the cheersof a populace dcujours preéte.’ asMr. Punch’s 
companion observed, “ @ ayplaudir aux grands et beaux resultats.” And after 
Mr. Punch had assured the others that the English railways were nearly as fine 
as the one they were travelling on, which statement, however, they ap- 
peared to doubt, he left them in an ecstacy of delight at their own wae 
a country. The “cock upon stilts,” which figures in the old 


arleian MSS. in no inapt type of the Gallic bird in this presént nineteenth} 


century. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIE. 


There are few events in ancient or modern remy’ ¢ that have occasioned more 
surprise, or a greater degree of excitement, than the resistance given by the 
Spanish people to the ruler of the French Empire, when he endeavoured to place 
the yoke upon their necks ; and the interest taken by this country in an event 
so unlooked-for, which opened a gleam of hope to the nations of Europe, natu- 
rally gave rise to a variety of speculations and dreams for the future. 

As we sent an army immediately to co-operate with those who were thus en- 
deavouring to assert their national rights, and break asunder the chains that had 
been forged for their subjugation, it followed that the greatest possible curiosity 
would be brought into play, to ascertain what success — attend our efforts 
in this novel interference in the affairs of the Continent. The official gazettes 
and private correspondence at the time, did not in any degree serve to abate the 
inquiry ; new versions of the same thing were called for with the greatest avi- 
dity, during a long period of time ; and among contributions thrown out to a 
pease this appetite of inquiry, the events gave rise to, and formed the basis of a 
military history, rarely if ever surpassed, that reflects equal honour on the wri- 
ter and his country. 

I had made some notes from memory on these events, but by the time they 
were ready, the ground was already filled by different writers, and the interest, 
by the iapse of time, had considerably abated ; under #hese circumstances, my 
memoranda were laid on the shelf, where they have ever since remained, unno- 
ticed in their dust, 

‘Taking up one of those pupers the other day, to ascertain a doubtful point, I 


On getting near this formidable-looking persor age, I asked what he was doing, 
his reply was, that he was guarding the highway ; he looked more like the Co- 
lossus of roads, than the god Terminus. He assured me the troops were only 
a short way in front; but ‘hope told a flattering tale.” I only got sight of 
them at daybreak, and then they were just leaving their bivouac, and taking a 
fresh departure. 

Our second halt was on an elevated plateau, parallel to the great road, and 
near to it; on our left the ground descended rapidly, and was broken into seve- 
ral deep ravines. After dispatching the provisions we carried with us, the wig- 
wams for our night's repose were soon put into requisition. One of our officers, 
who had volunteered from the militia, and who made his first appearance as a 
campaigner, declared it was impossible to get any sleep so near the noise of the 
ungreased axles of the horrible Portuguese cars, that were continually movin 
along the road ; he therefore retreated into one of the ravines already allud 
to, where, having chosen a snug nook, his servant fitted him up a hut with 


ene who were posted on the right. 


jabout 800, who were called light troops, but were chi 
dents of Coimbra whom the fire of patriotism had started 


rah over that and one or two others, and had reason to be satisfied that they 
were not published at the time, as being written in haste ; some of the remarks) 


benches ; they were armed with fow 


boughs of trees, that was a perfect picture of military felicity ; he had his cloak 
spread nicely for repose, anid hin shaving and dressing things all spread on a nap- 
kin ready for the morning toilette. We left him in this terrestrial paradise, 
and _— to our own shake-downs with good appetite for a sleep after our 
march. 

About twelve at night a heavy storm of thunder and lightning began, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain that soon penetrated our leafy coverings, and left no 
hope of security against the wet ; we therefore sate up, wrapped in our blank- 
ets, and did “as they do in Spain when it rains—let it rain.” We had about 
five hours of this shower-bath ; as the weather broke up about daylight, we 
looked like a set of half-drowned rats When we had our laugh at cde other, 
some one thought of asking for our happy friend of the ravine; he was not to 
be found in the place where we had leit him, but was at last discovered at the 
bo:tom of the hill, looking amongst the rubbish swept down by the torrent for 
his ee and chattels, which were no where to be found. The thunder had 
awakeued him, and he heard the pa tering of the rain onthe leaves of the trees, 
but he was sheltered by the projecting ground above his head, and he lay in fan- 
cied security, until the water, accumulated on the upper ground, rushed down 
into the very heart of his nest, half choked him with mud and water, and when 
he s'arted on his feet to avoid the threatened fate, he left a clear course for the 
speedy disappearance of his ¢raps. It was a lesson for the future not to make 
tis dormitory in a ravine, however snug it might look. 

The approach to Leira is pleasing, along an avenue of trees, and the general 
situation 1s cheerful and picturesque, to which the position of the Bishop’s pa- 
lace on rising ground gives additional effect. Here we first saw a specimen of 
the enemy in the shape of four Swiss soldiers in scarlet, who were left behind 
by mistake in the prison; and here also we saw the French method of picking 
a lock, by putting the point of the bayonet into the key-hole, and then firing 
the musket with ball. It was at Leira also that the Portuguese General Freire, 
who had accompanied us thus far, took his leave, promising to give us 1700 men 
to aid the future operations. 

The following day the march was continued to Las Caldas; the day was 
exceedingly hot, and the road dusty, which made us anticipate with pleasure 
the delights of a warm bath. The springs, from whence the place derives its 
name, furnish a pretty steady supply of warm water, strongly impregnated with 


sulphur, which is conveyed into one large fbath of an oblong form: the bottom 
is of clear white sand ; the water is about two and a half feet in depth, and has 


a slightly greenish tinge, similar to that of the sea, but is perfectly transparent, 
and only smells in a trifling degree of the mineral with which it is so strongly 
impregnated. ‘We enjoyed the luxury of warm water without any inconve- 
nience from this cause, but the next day, when on the march, and under the in- 
fluence of a hot sun, the sulphur came out strong, and the odour could scarce- 
ly have been greater that attached to “the gentleman in black” when “he 
left his brimstone bed at break of day, to see how his farm on earth was going 


of 


Not far from Las Caldas our Riflemen first touched on the advanced 


the French at Obidos, which after a skirmish retreated. A little further in ad- 


vance brought us in view of the French position at Roleia (or Roriga) which at 


a distance put me much in mind of the range of hills that ite oe the valley 
of the Severn near Gloucester. il 
the appearance of a land-slip, and on this the enemy had posted a portion of 


Below this range was a detached hill that bore 
Before leaving Caldas we had been joined by the promised Portu- 
What they did there I never exactly 
eard, but I can speak for a small detachment we had on the left of the centre, 


of the stu- 
their academical 
escopetas, carbines, and other 


their force. 


such deadly engines. The centre 
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the flanks, but our Portuguese friends seemed anxious for the fray, as they! guese ladies in their best attire, hailing us with continued winas, and showeri 

assed on in front without any orders, and the moment they got sight of the}|down garlands and flowers. Guns were firing and bells ringing as we mare 
Frenclt on the lower plateau, began blazing away with great vigour; while |along the streets with flying colours, and band and drums in full activity. — It 
thus employed, and before the enemy had deigned to reply by a single shot, one! was one of those exciting hour® that compensate the soldier for weeks of priva- 
of these heroes caine limping to the place where I stood ; he was deadly pale ;| on and fatigue. 
he could talk a little English, end said he was badly wounded, although there|/ ‘The quarters destined for our regiment were in a large convent near the Ro- 
was no appearance of anything of that kind. Serjeant Bowdler of my compa-| cio-square ; a Spanish battalion that had occupied it was just turning out to be 
ny, who was standing close by, said, “‘ Yes, my good fellow, I see you are badly embarked with the other troops of that nation that had been in the French ser- 
wounded, and it is in the worst place, in your heart.” This sally produced a \Viee, to be sent to Cadiz. The men were dressed in white, and formed a very 
grand explosion of laughter among cur men, ander which the Coimbrese con-|/fine body of tivops ; for their numbers, I think they would have covered more 
tinued his retreat with anything but flying colours. ground than any regiment | ever saw. They were tolerably clean in their per- 

The ascent of the ground on which the chief position of the enemy rested,|/sons, but had never leamt “ to sct their house in order.” Anythiag so abomi- 
was an operation of no little difficulty : the hill was as steep as that at Malvern, |/nably filthy, serving as a habitation for human beings, I never had seen before. 
and covered with loose pebbles, having only a few stunted shrubs here and there! |It required the incessant labour of pioneers, fatigue parties, and Lisbon scav- 
to give security to the footing ; to use the phrase of the fancy, there was “ great|engers, before the —- could be made tolerably decent. Ihave heard from 
cry of bellows to mend ;” and had the French, in place of volleys, favoured us officers who served lately on the coast of Spain, that this propensity to filth 
with a song, they might have used with propriety that one from J/ Matrimonio.| Was equally to be found among the Spanish soldiers there, whether in canton- 
Si fiato in corpo avete. The exertion caused the death of an old friend of |ments or on board ship. “The convent had, most likely, served previously as a 
mine, Capt. Payne, of the 45th; he had been shot through the lungs the pre-||French barrack, as there were several scraps of writing on the walls, not very 
ceding year at Buenos Ayres, and had made a wonderful recovery, but was complimentary to the great Emperor. L'homme de Corse—Le Nain jaune— 
still unfit for active service ; his zeal, however, would not allow him to remain||Petit Caporal. On one of the landing-places there was written in 


behind his regiment; he came out to Portugal, and was getting on tolerably 
well when he attempted to mount this hill, a feat far beyond his strength ; he 
was obliged to give way, and go in the rear, and survived but a short time. 


Laborde made a gallant defence of his position, and when obliged to retreat, 
he effected it in awery masterly style. He took up a second position at a vil-| 
lage, with a name nearly as long as itself (Zambageira,) which he defended for 
some time, and then retreated in excellent order. Whether from the fire of ar- 
tillery, or that it was done purposely to check the pursuit, the village was burnt! 
to the ground, offering one of the common spectacles of war, the inhabitants 
standing in the street with every mark of grief and despair, as they looked at 
the blazing rafters of their dwellings. Jt was said that Laborde’s Division was 
chiefly composed of conscripts; if so, they deserved much credit for quickly 
learning their business. I saw them retreat across the plain, after they aban- 
doned the village, and their movements were made with as much precision as) 
on a parade, retiring by files from the mght of companies, wheeling up orea-| 
sionally round their pivot, giving their volley to the light troops in pursuit, and 
then resuming their former order of march. 

Nothing of any moment occurred on the march to take up our ground at Vi- 
miera, a position which, although defective in itself, was the only one that could 
have covered the communication with our floating reserves ; a small cove gave 
the means of landing fresh mo of ammunition, provisions, stores, &c. ; and 
also our maritime reservoirs furnished us with reinfor>ements of troops, some o 
whom landed during the action, and had hardly time to prime and load before 
they were in the thick of it. 

When the French were repulsed and we were in full pursuit, no little sur- 
prise was exhibited when the word halt wes given, and we returned to the place 
from whence we came ; the cause, however, soon transpired. ‘There had been 
too many head-cooks, but fortunately the broth was not quite spoiled. We 


heard of a flag of truce, and the rest naturally followed. The following day 
we marched, and passing through the verdant defiles of ‘Torres Vedras, took up, 
our ground on the plain of Bucellas. After the Convention was signed, and) 


con sequent cessation of hostilities, another officer and myself obtained leave to! on 


go down to Cascaes, where the transports had arrived, taking with us sundry! 
small commissions for execution. The day was extremely hot, and the road 
in the first part difficult and indirect; as we passed through a village we ob- 
served the curate at his door, who kindly invited us to take some refreshment 
and bait the horses ; this we accepted. Introduced into his house, a large sup- 
ply of very fine fruit, and some bread and wine, were placed before us ; at the 
same time there also alighted a Portuguese officer, dressed in French-grey, with 
a profusion of silver lace ; he said he belonged to the Lusitanian Legion, or 
some such designation, and he began directly to question us, from whence we 
came! where we were going! what regiment and brigade we belonged to? 
&c. We laughed outright at this kind of catechism, which rather disconcerted 
our inquisitive friend ; he had been evidently trying to do the great man, and 
to give us an idea that he was authorised to stop all travellers until they gave 
an account of themselves ; he accordingly finished by saying, that all was cor- 
rect, glancing at the same time to the 
and that we might proceed on our journey. ‘To this we replied with another 
loud laugh, which so discomposed the herv that he mounted his horse and rode 


The ride proved longer than was expected. We could not have reached 
Cascaes in time to get on board ship that night, we therefore turned to the right 


and took up our abode at the hotel in Cintra, kept at that time by an Irishwo.|| 


man, whose name I forget. A good dinner and bottle of wine had been dis- 
cussed, when our landlady made her appearance, and asked if we would not 
like to walk out and see the illuminations Fortunately curiosity got the better 
of laziness, for I have seldom witnessed a more pleasing scene. Whatever was 
the discontent and disappointment elsewhere on the subject of the Convention 
of Cintra, there was not the smallest symptom of that feeling in the place itsel 

—all was gaiety and hi arity ; groups of men and women in their holiday clothes 
parading up and down laughing and talking—rows of young men, with their 
arms on each others shoulders, marched along the road singing their national| 
airs—while in favourable spots parties had formed dances. ose who have 
visited Cintra can form some idea of what it might be when lighted up ; to me 
the effect was almost magical. ‘The lights from the quintas (country houses) 
partially screened by the shrubs that surrounded thei, were sometimes reflect- 
ed against the naked rock of some fantastic peak, or slightly illumed the upper} 
foliage of a majestic pine, leaving all below in depeer shade ; and the vast va- 
riety of sites on which these houses were perched, and their whiteness, with 
the abrupt turns and angles of the road, gave almost endless change of light 
and shade. I may truly say that it was quite a fairy-scene. 

The uext morning we pursued our journey by Penalonga to Praza d’Arcos, 
where communication with our heavy baggage was obtained. On returning to 
join the regiment we found it had moved from its former ground, had approached} 
nearer to Lisbon, and was in bivouac within a short distance of the palace of 
Queluz, where it remained until the embarkation of the French army was com- 
pleted, and the entrance to Lisbon was the order of the day. ‘That was indeed 
a splendid exhibition ; from the entrance of Belem, the whole way to the Rocio- 
square, was a triumphal march. One might have supposed that the whole po- 
pulation of Lisbon had been thrown on the line— — 

‘ ee Stalle, bulks, windows 
Were smothered up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions.” 
The balconies and windows of all the better houses were filled 


with Portu- 


ly 
‘Padre with a look of conscious power, || 


il on 
ithe wall, the qualifications necessary to form a good soldier ; which [ fave quo- 
ted elsewhere. 

courage d'un Lion, 
La force d’un cheval, 
],’appetit d’un souris, 

Et hnmanité d’une bete.”’ 

When Junot marched to attack our position at Viera, he left in the capital 
‘about 1200 men, many of whom were invalids, as a garrison; the craven popu- 
lation dared not to attack this handful of men, but the moment the French troops 
‘were embarked, and there was no danger of reprisal, this canatlle proclaimed 
war to the knife against every Frenchman, of whatever trade or profession. Se- 
Vveral attempts had been made at assassination, and more were expected. ‘The 
evening after our arrival [ was sent with the outlying piquet to strengthen the 
main-guard. 1} had hardly arrived there when a Frenchman came running to 
ithe guard-room to claim protection, and presently two more appeared, followed 
‘up by a large mob. I had the guard and piquet turned out, left room for the 
fugit:ves to pass, and stopped the pursuers ; who calling out Vivan los Inglises, 
‘said that the runaways were Frenchmen, and expected they would be given up 
directly to their vengeance. Jt was in vain to argue with such persons; they 
|kept pressing on the men, so that I feared they would get within our bayonets’ 
points. I ordered three men to load with ball-cartridge, and told the mob that 
{ would shoot any one who endeavoured to force his way. This had the desired 
effect : they drew off, broke into groups, and kept moving about, in the hope of 
‘catching their prey ; but I expected their patience would tire out before morn- 
jing. Ihad the three Frenchmen into the officers’ guard-room, offered them 
)some wine and bread ; but their alarm was too great to allow them to partake of 
‘it, and I conld hardly get any account from them. It turned out, however, that 
ithe first arrival was a merchant, who had resided fifteen years in Lisbon; the 
second was a barber of the same period of residence ; and the only one con- 
‘nected with the arrival of the French army was the last of the three, who had 
\been a waiter in a coffee-house in the Rocio-square. I offered to guarantee 
\their safety during the night, and as soon as it was daylight in the morning to 
ient escort to the beach, and see them safely em- 
‘barked ; this would have been very grateful to them under other circumstances ; 
but two of them had families they could not abandon, and they said that if they 
‘could get unnoticed into a street not far distant they could get shelter in the 
|house of a Portuguese friend, on whom they could depend. About half-past 
‘one in the morning I directed the patrols to look out if there were any crowds 
jor knots of people collected angeles. At two o'clock they returned, and re- 
|ported that * the coast was clear.’’ ‘To avoid notice 1 took the refugees under 
my charge, dropping only two or three men at intervals to give an alarm, and 
lwith palpitating Leases the three Frenchmen followed me. We proceeded with- 
jout any interruption, and apparently unnoticed, until we gained the corner of a 
istreet, when one of the tno stooping down, stretched out his neck, and taking a 
lengthened look up and down the street, whispered to his friends that all was 
clear, and away they scuttled, stooping their heads as they ran. I could not 
|help langhing at the ridiculous appearance of the race. 

In returning to my post J took a different turn, to avoid observation of any per- 
sons who might have been on the look-out, and unexpectedly fell upon a pack 
of the half-wild dogs that prow! about the streets of Lisbon. ‘These animals 
seemed to rejoice in their new-found liberty, and in the absence of their French 
jenemies ; probably they took me for one, as | was attacked directly. They 
seemed, however, to have an instinctive knowledge of sharp tools, for none of 
them came within the reach of the sword’s point. Whatever faults may have 
been laid to the doors of the French, they had done much to improve the 
cleanliness of Lisbon. They made the people cleanse the streets, have watch- 
men at night, and they killed hundreds of these dogs,—the greatest nuisance in 
the place. Indifferent as the police was then, I was struck with the contrast 
which it afforded to my last visit, twelve years previously. At that time Lis- 
bon was not only the dirtiest, but most unsafe large town in Europe : the streets 
‘were left unguarded day and night, and there was no light, except a candle 
stuck up in front of the Virgin, at very long intervals. Assassination for the 
sake of plunder was of nightly occurrence ; and dogs and dirt were in high fa- 
vour. Although forty-one years had passed after the earthquake, its ravages 
jhad not been completely obliterated ; a large portion of the buildings in what is 
jnow the best part of the town were incomplete, and the streets unpaved. We 
lodged at that time at Williams’s Enghsh hotel at Buenos Ayres ; from whence 
lit was not safe to move out, except in a carriage. ‘Those who could not afford 
|that luxury were obliged to keep a sharp look-out in going to or returning from 
ithe ra. If you went close to the houses you ran the double danger of the 
assassins aforesaid, and having an ungenial shower on your head, administered 
without the premonitory “gare de l'eau.” In the middle of the street there 
was the chance of being run over, or the more frequent one of being up to the 
knee in mud. The people swept up the filth opposite to their houses into heaps 
in the middle of the , to be carried off at the perfect leisure of the scaven- 
gers, if they existed, or to be swept off by the autumnal rains. 

At this period the old Queen was alive, but insane ; she was not allowed to 
interfere in the affairs of the Government, but was indulged im many of her 
whims and caprices. Among these she took an objection to having female pere 
formers on the stage of the Italian Opera, and the only way to meet this fi 
was, the importation from Italy of the required number of Sopram. To } 


t these great ungainly creatures in petticoats striding over the was quite 
Tidiculous. An frish officer.in the regiment with me, unaware of the nature of 
the animals, made a remark about them that served asa standing joke against 
him for many years. 
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To return to 1808: I mentioned that a small division of Portugtese had} ‘herself as she beheld the bright glance of defiance with which her words had at 
joined uson the march, and had been employed, attached to our right flank, at) tirst been greeted turn to the quailing one of terror, while she unrolled her pro- 
the affair of Roriga. ‘The officers and men of this detachment were directed 'phecies. 
to wear on the left arm a bit of white linen, or a pocket-handkerchief tied round,| But it was with the fair sex that her reign was undisputed, and her power 
to distinguish them from the French. I should conceive that the number of of-||without limit. The eager look—the blushing cheek—the trembling inquiry— 
ficers was under forty: a few days after we got to Lisbon at least a hundred) the palpitating hope she loved to see revealed, and to sooth with specious pro- 
officers appeared in the streets in new uniforms, with each a broad white satin|'mises‘the heart’s anguish of those who sought her with good faith—to cheer the 
riband on the arm, surmounted by a cockade, like that in a baby’s cap; thus dark hour, and to show the sunbeam through the cloud ; and it is well known 

that more than once she has been the cause of her prognostics having been ful- 


transforming a distinguishing mark, set up to save them from sudden death, into}; 
a badge of distinction. filled by the very encouragement and hope which she sought to instil into the 


It is needless to say that great rejoicings took place in Lisbon on the late) poor stricken bosom, or by timely counsel relieved from a life of misery, or from 
events, religious processions to the churches to sing Te Deum, illuminations,, despairing death, those who came to seek her, while yet they tottered on the 
firing of rockets, &c. A new piece was got up at the theatre, in honour of the||verge of the abyss, ere they flung themselves headlong down—to these she 
Commander-in-Chief ; the principat artistes had, however, accompanied the) stretched forth a kindly hand, anxious to support and save. 

French army, and what remained were very indifferent. All the amusements’ | I shall never forget the impression conveyed by that deep voice as she spoke 
to be found in a capital had been gone through, when our attention was called} jin low whispering words, rapid and monotonous, the decrees of Fate which 
more to matters of business, the army was freshly organized in brigades and di- |stood revealed in the painted pictures she fingered with such marvellous dex- 


visions, and received orders to march to Spain, under the command of Sir John) terity. , 
| Spare me, gentle reader, the task of unveiling here what that wondrous si- 


Moore. 
ee : ‘byl did then and there unfold touching my future destinies—it can but little 
interest thee. Yet it was a cunning web, woven by no unskilful brain. no hesi- 
D. ‘tating usual checkered ways of light and shadow, of joy sor- 
‘row. Much has alread to: it, beca find, 
Well, it was ny turn at length to enter the sanctum, where doubtless sate pie de. 
in awful state the great dispenser of destinies. I must confess that the little) soning, woven in Nature’s loom ; and while J sat gaping in vulgar wonder, she 

It was almost dark, and the last few struggling rays of daylight which pene-| sportive malice 
the she held her vigils, by light \with the heart's most tender sympathies, and I could imagine the thrilling ef- 
which fect which that whispered torrent of words might have upon the trembling 
: ear, or ask cuunsel of the Powers of Darkness, when heaven and earth seeme 

chair, tall, strait, and narrow, full of brass nails, too, like an upright coffin, sat!\ty have abandoned her. And then the trembling suspense too with which the 
the sorceress. " ipale listener would await the sentence !—to her the decree of life or death—and 
- a awe-struck, and paused to gaze upon her, ere I ventured to approach. yet murmured forth by those cold wrinkled lips, without change of tone or man- 
the pas ner, without hurry or delay, merely as the seuteuce pronounced by the cards, 
’ ull light of the lamp was turned in the opposite direction, !and with which she herself, save as the interpreter, had nought to do. Of 


where stood the chair ready to receive the pale, “nm of consultant. This cir- small import to her was it whether the decree brought weal or woe, bright 
‘dreams of happimess or grim visions of despair. 


cumstance, and the sombre hue of her attire, certainly did contribute to throw 
a degree of mystery over her whole person, and it was some time before my 
eye, getting accustomed to the dim atmosphere, could succeed in tracing her 
outlive with distinctness. 

I was surprised to find in the powerful and dreaded adept, a person of sbort 

stature, and of immense bulk, doubtless the consequence of ler sedentary life ; 
and yet in spite of this, at the very first glance, it was easy to perceive that she 
“ee a person of ordinary or vulgar aspect. 
& Her face was round and flat, yet full of meaning, and there was a cunning 
restlessness in her bright blue eye, which seeming never to fix on any point, 
yet lost no one peculiarity of the “ consultant,” turning the blush of timidity, 
the stern gaze of defiance, or the smile of imcredulity, equally to her own protit 
ere the divination began, and knowing well how very far events are ruled by 
temper and disposition, drew her own interences therefrom, and foretold such 
wondrous posszbilities, that timidity would listen all aghast, and incredulity 
disbelieve no longer. 

Her costume was peculiar, and calculated not without design to arrest the at- 
tention of the consultant, until she had taken ample and useful survey of him. 
She was habited in a close-titting amazone of dark cloth, befrogged and braided 
across the bosom in fierce military fashion, with standing collar, such as were 
worn by the ladies of the empire. On her head she wore a black velvet toque 
of the lancer shape, with a narrow border of fur across the forehead, from be- 
low which hung, stiff and bristly, a few stray locks of reddish-coloured hair, 
which gave additional lustre to the sharp blue eyes beneath. 

On the table at which she sat were spread in awful mystery the Grand Jeu! 
Several worn and tattered volumes, looking dim and cabalistic enough, were 
scattered here and there, and from a red morocco case beamed and smiled in 
matchless beauty, the miniature portrait of the Empress Josephine, tue gift of| 
the imperial lady herself. A chased gold cup, given by the same royal hand, 
stood near, destined to receive the gold pieces left there by her visiters, as the 
price of the fortune which she had soniled them. 

It was to be sure late in the day, but I could not help feeling a kind of pity 
for human nature to see that it was filled to the very brim, while one end of the 
table was completely covered by the piles of silver crowns displayed in long 
rows, rather ostentatiously methought. A large black cat was seated on the 
elbow of the chair, with blinking eyes and purring murmur, but to do the lady 
justice this was (saving the cards), the only token of witchcraft 1 could see 
around. 

I had come to seek Mademorselle Lenormand with the full determination of| 
enabling myself to ascertain, m a satisfactory manner, whether she really 

laced reliance on her own skill, or whether it was entirely mm the dupery of 


others that she confided ; but while these thoughts, as yet but half formed, 
were passing through my mind, she had already shuffled the cards and placed 
them before ine, and begged me, in a quick sharp tone, to cut them with the 
left hand. She then again shuffled them, and while they passed rapidly through 
her fingers—for long habit had given her an agility I had never seen rivalled 
by the most keen card-playing old dowagers—she asked me the usual ques- 
tions. 

“ What was my age—what animal I loved best, and what was my favourite 
flower?” 

I observed that while she spoke ber cyes were cast down, but while waiting 
for my answer she glanced at me with sidelong inquiry. 

In nine cases out of ten the questions came upon the “ consultant ” unawares, 
and it was evident that this was the moment of hesitation upon which she 
reckoned for examining unobserved the expression and physiognomy of the cre- 


-dulous listener. 


Her skill, from long experience, was such that it is verily believed she sel- 
dom or never erred in her judgment of the ‘“ consultant’s”’ station, character, 
or reasons for coming to consult her, aud she wasjthus enabled to lay bare the 

t, the present, and the future, with such wonderful precision, that the thun- 

erstruck victim would listen in open-mouthed astonishment. 

» Lhave heard that she always felt embarrassed by the visits of men, that she 
feared their scrutiny, their rude jestings, and their incredulous doubtings. Her 
parleying with them was brief and stern, and she paused not to answer ques- 
tions, or to bandy jibes. She boasted, too, of having made many a stout heart 
quake, and many a whiskered cheek.turn pale, as she foretold, with cruel and 
monotonous rapidity, the evil that lay upon the bri 


-secini th, the poison 
-hat lurked unsuspected at the bottom of the cup, wales sate while iia 


The conference lasted for about an hour, during which time she ceased not 
speaking —her eyes hali-closed, and bent upon the cards she held before her. 
I had the curiosity to lean across the table and gaze upon the set which she had 
lain down upon ty entrance. ‘They were sinister and hideous, well calculated 
to strike terror into the heart of the over-curious “ consultant.’’ There lay, in 


foul array, the grim figure of the “ Grand Pendu,”’ the blood-stained visage of 


the * Supplicié,” and the pale, livid face of the * Suicide.” The cards were 
of about twice the d:mensions of the ordinary pack—the cross-bones and skull 
formed the aces, and the hearts and diamonds were simulated by drops of 
blood ! 

Alas! for poor human credulity. The cards were ragged and worn by fre- 
quent use, unt:l some of the figures were well-nigh obliterated. 

She told me with much mildness, and with a degree of conviction which, if 
not real, was certainly admirably counterfeited, that this was the pack from 
which was drawn the measure of men’s lives, but added, it was a fearful search 
—that she never pressed it, but the “ consultant’s"’ were ever eager to solve 
that one dread problem, either for themselves or for others near and dear. She 
said she advised me not to try, for they had already been shaken buat a short 
time since ; and told me that the extra charge was filty france. 

I looked upon the implements of that unholy craft with a shudder of dismay. 
But ere I had finished thinking of these things, the loud rustling clap caused by 
the sudden closing of the cards which flew through her hand, announced to me 
that my web was spun, and that I had no more to do than to deposit my piece 
of gold in Josephine’s gold cup, and to take my leave. 


' 


The sorceress arose, and ringing a little bell which stood near her on the 
table, the black cat jumped from the elbow of the coffin-looking chair, as if her 
service was no longer required—a small, low door opened slowly and with 
inysterious groan, the dumb, dark personage who had admitted me, now stood 
gripning upon the threshold. 

Mademoiselle bowed not ungracefully, and pointed thither, and I walked out 
in silence through carpeted rooms and curtained doors, observant but of two 
things—that it was not the same by which I had entered—(there was doubtless 
mystery in that)—and that there issued from sundry dark passages a most in- 
viting odour of “ fine cuisine,” by which I strongly suspected .hat the sorceress 
was about to—dine ! 

I descended, groping my way as people are fain to do in Paris staircases at 
the close of a damp day in February, tnankfu! to arrive without broken bones 
at the bottom of the stairs. The rain still continued to pour in torrents, and as 
I stood upon the mat which the desperate concierge had placed there—but as 
usual, all to no purpose—I fet something beneath my foot, which yielded not 
to its weight and pressure. I stooped to pick it up. The porter was at the 


ivery moment crossing the courtyard ty light the stairs The sudden glare from 


his lamp struck upon the object which J heh in my open palin. By aeavens ! 
there was the hand of Fate visible in the whole occurrence—it was the very 
snutfbox which the old lady had snatched from my too curious grasp, and which 
had been the cause of my sudden terror in the old witch’s saloon. 

She had dropped it no doubt when gathering up her dress previous to sally - 
ing forth ; avd after having drawn it trom her pocket, as she had done, to of- 
fer me with such bland courtesy to make use of its contents. Here then was 
the excuse to call upon the ladies, and to ascertain im what way I could be of 


‘service tothem. For I felt sure that their story was interesting, and that they 


needed help and conso!ation. 

I examined over and over again the golden snuffbex, of which it had been 
my lot to gain possession. It was an exquisite piece of workmanship, beauti- 
fully chased on the outside, and must have been of immense value. There 
were arms engraved upon the lid—old feudal arms, barred with the crusader’s 
cross, telling of their antiquity, and a delicate wreath of vine leaves was chased 
around the fed, forming, by its elaborate execution, a striking contrast to the 
coarse projecting hinge and the rude Beavy snap. 

I opened the box with reverence, for.the very perfume of the trinket had in 
it something aristocratical in spite of the poverty in which its owner was steeped 
to the very lips. The few remaining grains of snuff which it contained were 
lof the finest and most delicate kind ; and even J, an old connoisseur, took them 
with delight. The interior of the box was of course much damaged by constant 
use, and would not have attracted much attention had it not been for a smal! 
ivot which I observed inside the hinge. . I pressed my finger upon it, and lo! 
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the lining of the lid flew open, and disclosed to view a sinall miniature portrait, |caped him as the sunbeams streamed in upon that little chamber, for they 
painted in that exquisite manner which has made the French limners famous should not have looked upon a scene like that! 
throughout the world | The girl was seated still and motionless at her embroidery. She sat up- 
It was the portrait of a very young man in the very flower of youth and manly jright, not even reclining backwards in her chair, and yet there was an exclama- 
beauty. The fair complexion and the melancholy cast of countenance, with tion of mockery fron the by-standers when some oue suggested that she might 
the long golden hair cut straight across the forehead, and straying in loose be asleep. 
ringlets over his shoulders, told at once of La Vendée and of the Bocage, even| “ Aslee»! ay, ‘tis the sleep of death!’ exclaimed Pinchon, as he took her 
without the uniform, half-military, half-peasant, in which the figure was at- hand and let it pole. se startled by the ice-cold touch. 
tired. The hat, too, so wild and picturesque, with a broad sash tied ina bunch | !t was even so—death had overtaken her in the midst of her labour, for 
at the side, the long ends flowing down to the waist, told to the imagination jshe still held in one hand the web of scarlet silk which she had been using ; 
many a vivid tale uf Chouan and Oslen—of the perilous ambush amid the un- the other hand was buried amid the fair hair which fell over her forehead, and 
derwood, and of the burning forest reddening the midnight sky. her elbow, leaning upon the tapestry-frame, gre her head from falling. 
‘There was the calm and grave expression seated on the brow which is so pe- Her eyelids were closed, and she seemed buried in sleep, calm and gentle as 
culiar to the Breton race, so characteristic of the people who upon so many oc- |that of a child. She was attired in a loose cnmagren of white dimity ; and 
casions literally fought “to the last man,”’ not for glory or ambition—not for the long fair ringlets upon which the sun shed a golden tinge, as if in mockery, 
extent of power or increase of privilege, but for the sacred right of conscience /fell in rich masses over her shoulders. 
for earth and home, and for the liberty to worship God as best beseemed them. | It was evident that she had fallen gently into her eternal slumber, calm and 


The expression of this martial countenance was altogether one of the finest |happy, and in peace with all the world. 
I had ever seen, and to this very day I have not forgotten it. | Far different had been the fate of the aged Marquise de Keradec. She was 


{t was about the hour of noon, on the following day, when I left my lodgings| |? her knees beside the large arm-chair wherein the girl was seated ; her hands 
Marine de Keres, So. aed rer an hey ead ren thrown ack 
ender each jo They the chamber, and fell full upon that ghastly livid countenance, upon which 
dwelt in the Rue de Vaugirard. The weather, unlike that of the preceding’ idark passion had set its seal at the last death pang ; and tho fixed and morbid 
day, was clear and frosty. The sun was shinin g brightly as I crossed the jetere of the eyes was so painful to behold, that one of the bystanders, with a 
Seine, and sparkled on the water with a joyous glitter. All nature seemed to’ warty. 


aay atmosphere, doubly prized after the dulness of the stormy 
t 


was a elightful walk, but woe betide the inexperienced stranger who, ‘There was a paper lying upon the table ; it was closely written—the writing 


riding himself upon his map knowledge of Paris, undertakes to go on foot |! the marquise. The characters were trembling and unceitain, and the lines 
a the Champs Plysées to ie = end—tout en haut—of the Rue de |22even. I'he wording bore trace of the confusion which existed in the writer's 
Vaugirard ; for notwithstanding the exhilarating atmosphere, and the agreeable jintellect, and ran as follows :— . ; : 
anticipations concerning the possibility of being able to assist the poor mar- |, “Jt is useless to struggle longer. None can avert their destiny—and the 
quise, and the sundry castles in the air which were built on this foundation, yet |hand of Fate is stronger than even the human will. Now is the hour arrived, 
was I heartily glad, when after toiling up the interminable street in question, | jand freedom is at hand—ay, freedom from care, from want and poverty—rest 
arrived at length before the house * next door to the convent,” as it had been||!r both of us from the terror and despair which of late have followed in our 
described to me. It was in appearance like many of the old houses in the, steps, and, like grinning fiends, have chased us even here—where we are stand- 
avighboushood, well enough to Dok upon outside, but within full of uncleanness| ing now—on the borders of the dark abyss from whence there is no turning 

No English imagination can coniare up the horsere of the little blind _ “Solange! my sweet Solange! She knows not that her deliverance is so 
hanngh cai-pee ‘hed sere es coat Ae loge of the concierge, nor be soul nigh. Worn out with labour, she has fallen asleep even as she toiled. It is 
itself the cloaque in which you had to stand while listening to his tedious di- |the eleventh hour of the night, and she has had to-day neither food nor rest— 
rections concerning the “ door to the right,” and the “staircase to the left.” 2° wonder, then, that she sleeps this deep and deadly sleep. Rejoice, and 
And that dark and filthy stair! Each story was redolent of the several odours ‘®*k me, child, thou shalt awake in heaven ! ‘ 
of unsavoury ménages ! and the sights still more incongruous through each open'| “Tt is the eleventh hour of the night !—he comes not—neither will he come. 
door—the plying of the divers trades in this vast beehive! and the domestic She who knows all things, foretold that if he came not now, we should behold 
avocations of each family going forward all in public. ||him no more. He is gone before us doubtless, and it was her kindly manner 

It was evidently one of those houses of which so many exist in Paris, filled) of uns & this warning. Oh, what a fool was I to hope even for that single 
in successive gradation to the very roof with artisans of every denomination un-| —— s ; ; 
der heaven. And yet there was evidently a kindly feeling towards the poor He who first enters here must search the room with great care ; he will 
decayed ladies amid the working community of the house, for having paused) find a golden box, which, by some evil chance, I have mislaid since yesterday. 
on the fourth story to ask of a woman who was shaking blankets over the ban-| Let him who finds it, remember that I have wanted food and raiment, and yet 
nister whether I had much further to go, she answered me with civility, and||®#Ve kept that bauble through all the penury which has been mine, because it 
turning to her husband when I had passed, she said, ||was all that remained to me of my gallant boy, whose brave spirit pans forth 

Quel bonheur, some one has come at last to visit the voisines upstairs!” |!" the cause of life and liberty amd the green valleys of our loved Bocage. 

I scrambled up to the sixiéme, and there paused to breathe. P could not | “It would have soothed my death now to have had his image on my bosom ; 
help being struck by the contrast which the little landing-place afforded, poor but even this poor consolation is denied me. I myself have sought it until I 


as it was, even poorer than the rest, to those which I had traversed in my jour-||have grown weary. My brain is troubled, and my sight is failing. Ha! the 
\clock of the Carmelite tolling the half-hour !—that single stroke !—it is like the 


ney up the stairs. The very roof was close above my head, | could touch it ; 
where I stood, but there was not the slightest vestige of dust or cobwebs onthe |summons to eternity '—it is well that I am ready—there—iet me kneel and 


walls, the floor was swept, and the bricks were clean. There was a little slate |pray—ay, it is well to pee-~Se 
nailed against the door whereon the stranger might write his name and business he pen had dropped from her hand, for there was a large blot upon the pa- 
when the ladies were from home. '\per which hid the meaning of the concluding words. She died while yet 

There was but one name written thereon in a coarse, vulgar hand, “ Pinchon, |her prayer was on her lips. Let us hope that it was heard at the bar of heaven 
boulanger, pour le montant de la petite note ; will call again in an hour.” \|and not refused. 

It made me sad to reflect that visiters of this description were perhaps the | Never, to my dying day, shall I forget that scene. It haunts me still when 
only ones that the poor ladies had received for many a day! | pulled the hare’s||fevered in my dreams. I had despatched one of the crowd for a surgeon, al- 
foot which hung by the doorway, and the sound of the bell echoed through ‘the! |though it was but a puerile step to do so, for there could be no hope left. ‘The 
hollow staircase with a groan almost sepulchral. No one came, and J repeated |charcoal, which had been the means of death, had burnt all to ashes in the chaf- 
the summons without effect. Again and again, until my patience was exhaust-'|fing-dish, and the white powder filled the room at every movement or even 
ed, and I was about descending the stairs with many a reproach to the negli- breathing of the bystanders. 
gent porter for having suffered me to mount without being sure that the mar-| There was something almost indecent iu this exhibition of Death to the gap- 
quise was at home, when I was met by a surly-looking man carrying an ore: jing crowd, for the room was by this tune filled ; bat none dare touch the Sead 
letter, of the long narrow shape, which people who have lived any time ir. .+s }until the entrance of the commissaire, and it was not till he arrived that the 
look upon with so much terror, unless suitably provided at the moment with the! |corpses were laid side by side upon the narrpw bed, and the room was cleared 
needful. lof the rude officious strangers who had gathered there. 

So you have not been admitted I see !” exclaimed he, angrily, “ "tis always! The very next day before sunset the Marquise de Keradec and her grand- 
the way. Four times have I called for this paltry bill ; the porter tells me that |child were both burned in one grave. 1}'rom respect I followed them to their 
he knows they are at home, they have not been out this day, neither the one nor |last home, and on my return | was summoned to the mairie to give my evidence, 
the other ; but I am not to be done in this manner, and I warrant me my caril-\|and bear witness to the death of the marquise and of Solange. 
lon shall bring them if they be not dead both of them!” — _|| 1 accordingly attended with the worthy Pinchon, whose feeling and sensi- 

Saying this he gave the bell-rope a tremendous jerk, which almost broke it'/pility througlout the whole affair completely belied the unfavourable opinion I 
in two. The bell again returned the same muffled, croaking sound whieh: it had! |had at at first formed of his character. ‘The ceremony was short and hurried, 
done before. The man stooped and looked through the keyhole. He remained’/Pinchon swore to being the first who entered the chamber after the sad catas- 
for some moments in this kneeling posture, and when he rose to his feet his |tro he, and I bore testimony to the sealing of the papers. 
countenance was pale as marble, and he was gasping for breath. pra just going to deposit at the greffe the golden snuffbox which I still had 

“ Something is wrong here !”’ said he in a hoarse whisper, “ there has been! in my possession, when the greffier’s dapper clerk, who had been all the time 
foul play ; the door must be forced. Wait a moment here while [ run for tools.'|flapping the dust from his boots with his India foulard, started suddenly for- 


Do not alarm the house, they are ignorant people here, and will arouse the'|ward, exclaiming, 
whole guartier.” “ Keradec! the Marquise de Keradec, say you! Why ‘twas but the da 


The man flew down the stairs, and left me standing with feelings akin to |before yesterday that a gentleman called here and worried us to death to see 
terror alone before that closed door. In scarcely a moment’s time however he!|among our registers to see if the name wasdown on our books as an inhabitant 
returned, bringing with him an iron crowbar from the neighbouring blacksmith’s, of our parish. He said that he had been searching without success a 


and a whole posse of the blacksmith’s boys at his heels, for be you never so se- |every arrondissement in Paris, and that he cared not what sum of money 


cret in your movements in Paris, there is a marvellous — afloat among the |gave, provided he could find the Marquise de Keradec. He went away quite 


working classes tells them to a nicety when work may be abandoned with ad-||desperate, finding we knew nothing of the name, but left his address in case we 
vantage for something better—news and gossip. . might hear any thing concerning her.” 4 
The forcing of the door was the working of an instant, but it yielded not} He handed me the card. It was that of “ M. de Keradec, Colonel au ser- 
qaickly to our endeavours to push it open. A heavy blanket was stretched) /vice des Républiques Argentines.” 
across the inside. The man who had given the first alarm, and whom I sup-|| I took down the address, resolving not to give up the box antil I had seen 
to be M. Pinchon, the boulanger, looked at me mournfully and shook his||hiin, as, if he proved to be a near relation, it was into his hands that I had bet- 
ad. He entered first, I followed with the rest, with subdued and noiseless! |\er resign it. 
step. A faint and stifling atmosphere, so hot that it made the brain reel, per-|) On my return home] wrote him a few lines requesting an interview, men- 
vaded the place. The man stepped forward and tore the covering from the'|tioning what it was, the subject concerning upon which he had left his address 


window, and wrenched it open, letting in at once light and air. A hideous cry es- at the mairie 


~ 
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DecemBER 2, 


‘The very next morning, while I was yet at breakfast, a stranger was ushered’ !connecting links, so as to show that there was no sudden transition, but a gra- 


into my room. He was a tall, handsome youth, attired in an undress military) 
coat. His features were bronzed and his hair dark. 1 had never beheld him to, , 
this hour, but yet there was no need to announce him by name, for the moment; 
he entered I involuntarily laid my hand upon the golden snuffbox, which lay|| 
upon the mantelpiece. ‘The likeness of the stranger was so strong to the por- 
trait contained therein that he needed no further introduction, for the Breton | 
countenance, although losing its fairness by change of climate, or roundness by |, 
change of circumstance, yet will remain peculiar among every race of men un- 
til the end of time. é 

He had been made acquainted with every detail of the sad event by the gref- 
fier’s clerk, who, having dusted his boots, had of course hurried to claim his re- 
ward. It was well for me that he knew it all—I could not have borne to wit- 
ness the first burst of his‘despair, for it must have been terrific. 

I could judge of tins by the utter prostration of his strength after the night’s 
agony, andthe gasping effort with which he spoke. 1 placed the golden box 
in his hands and told him all the circumstances of its being in my possession. 

He remembered it right well, and was unable to restrain his tears at again, 
beholding it, for it was his father’s likeness which it contained ; but it seemed, 
by degrees, however, to bring relief to speak of those he had lost, and he told 
me of all he had suffered to return and aid them. Little did he dream that he; 
would return for this ! 

He had been fighting and toiling in a burning clime, enduring hardship and, 
privation, and risking his very life each hour of the day but to bring comfort to, 
the age of the marquise and happiness to Solange. 

Pvor youth ! by the trembling of the tongue, and the bitter suppressed sob 
with which he spoke the name, | could guess more than he would have owned. 

He said that he had been for some time on distant service in the interior of 
the country from whence he had just arrived, that letters had miscarried, and 
that he knew not of his relative’s clrange of abode, while they had doubtless 
not received his own communication and remittances to them. 

For two days after his arrival he had paced the whole of Paris in search of 
some clue whereby to guide him concerning the residence of the marquise. He, 
said that he had a singular presentiment at the mairie of the arrondissement, | 
which had caused him to urge his search more earnestly there than elsewhere— 
that he had even returned afier he had left his address; but the hour was 
too late, and the clerks had all departed. 

* What day was it?” said I, rather nervously. 

“On Monday last.” 

** What was the hour?’ 

“ Four o'clock; business was over at the office, and I remember that I had to. 
stand for some time beneath the gateway, for the rain poured down in torrents. 
Why do you ask me this?” 


||bones are exceedingly light. 


dual increase in organization and m power, as we rise from the lowest created 
being up to man. He might naturally be asked, what was the trangition point 
between the vertebrated and invertebrated animals. If we were guided merely 
by external form, it would be perplexing to a person not well versed in natural 
history, to point out the distinction between that animal anda fish. The loligo 
lives in water, breathes by means of gills, has a single heart, like the fish, and 
it cannot exist in any other medium than water. These were points which 
seemed very clearly to identify the character of the loligo with that of the fish ; 
but it had no vertebral range of bones, no spinal marrow, no brain ; but it had 
such a rudimental-like brain and skull as to constitute it and the other aphalo- 
poda connecting links between the other invertebrata and the lowest in the ver- 
tebrata. Fishes, as all must be aware, are inhabitants of water; and this cir- 
cumstance, it might be said, was sufficient to distinguish all the individuals of 
this class of animals; but there are exceptions—some fishes could walk on 
land. He had been told that morning by a gentleman, that he had seen an eel 
travelling across a meadow ; and it was stated by some travellers, that there 
were fishes which could climb, and did actually ascend trees,—so that, in this 
case, there appeared to be a deviation from the law in reference to fishes, as 
inhabitants of water only ; but there was no deviation in the law of their organi- 
zation. All fishes breathe by gills, and some of them possessed such tenacity 
of life as to be capable of living for a considerable length of time out of their na- 
tural medium. It might be said, on the other hand, that the turtle could keep 
under water for a long period of time, and yet this animal respired by means cf 
lungs. It may be asked how can it be submersed for such a length of time with 
impunity! Because the air-cells in this animal and in the tortoise, were so 
large as to be capable of giving accommodation to a considerable quantity of 
air; they were cold-blooded animals, and were thus enabled to remain under 
water till that air was spoiled, and then they must rise to the surface, or they 
would died asphyxied ; so that there was no argument here in favour uf deter- 
mining the character of the fish by the medium in which it lives. If we look 
to the anatomical character of fish, we shall see that the arrangement of parts 
admirably adapts it for swimming ; the form and levity of Soly are extremely 
favourable for its progressing through a dense medium like water. ‘The fish in 
form is tapering, and offers no resistance, comparatively speaking, to the ele- 
ment in which itswims For example, if the head were square, it would offer 
an obstacle to progression ; but it is pointed, and, in the fish, darting onwards, 
it glides through the water without scarcely any impediment. The fish, too, 
has a specific gravity very little above the medium in which it lives; for its 
Fishes of swift motion are likewise furnished with 
the means of maintaming and balancing themselves in water, by the existence 
of air bladders in their interior. Ali do not possess these appendages: thus the 
flat fish, which live at the bottom, have no air bladders, or means of sustaining 
themselves in a buoyant condition im the element in which they live. Fishes 


‘ I ry not answer, for I was absorbed in the memory of the words which I had| 
eard. 

“ The principles of good and evil are struggling al this very hour. If you 
see him not to-night you will bchola him no more.” 

The word of menace had been kept indeed to the greedy ear, and broken to, 
the sense. It was but too true—they had indeed beheld him no more! And 
yet he was living still, and had sought them on the very day that they had died) 
despairing thus this cruel death. 

‘The youth returned to South America, once more to resume his life of peril, 
and to bear without hope his heavy burden. Iam told that with the restless- 
ness of woe, armed with my information concerning Mademoiselle Lenormand,| 
he went, before his departure, to seek her, full of reproach and bitter mgd 
tion, declaring that it was doubtless her hard prophecy which had driven the 
weak and credulous mind of the marquise to despair. 

The * devineresse ” lis ened with composure and in silence, as if overcome] 
by the justness of his reproaches. She then turned thoughtfully to the large’ 
volume wherein she inscribed at times her ** Oracles,” and after remaining for 
a few moments buried in deep calculation therein, she raised her eyes flashing 
with delight, and exclaimed joyfully, 

“The combination then was just. It was my first trial; and since that day 
I have not dared to use it, for it was a fearful risk. Why came you not before ? 
Could | have known that it would have proved so correct as this, ! might have 
made discoveries yet more important. Leave me now, I pray you, while the 
inspiration is yet upon me, that I may recall, if possible, the means by which | 
had arrived at such important ends. Blame not me, young man, I but read the 
hook of fate as it was unfolded to my sight, nor sought to deceive with false 
words or to betray ; and,” she paused a moment, and added with a sell-satis-| 
fied smile, “see you I have met with my reward, for the combination cannot be 
denied 

She withdrew smiling and overjoyed into her own private study, leaving the 
youth a prey to his wounded and indignant feelings. He saw her no more, for! 
in a few days afterwards he left the country, and embarked for the land of his! 
— where he still remains, fighting and toiling on, but hopeless and) 


| 


For myself I never again sought the sorceress, nor dabbled in her magic lore | 
The lesson had been too strong a one to pass unheeded by. I even resisted the 
invitation conveyed to me through a friend to visit her once more, for I thought, 
of the Marquise de Keradec, and of the sweet Solange, and remembered that! 
they both might yet have lived honoured and happy, had they but left to Pro-| 
videnee the disposition of their fate, nor sought, with rash and guilty mistrust 
of His divine mercy to forestal his all-wise decree. G. C. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

A LECTURE DELIVERED AT MANCHESTER BY Mr. TURNER.) 
Mr. Turner said the division of animals into the two great classes, vertebra-| 
ted and invertebrated was first proposed by the celebrated French naturalist, 
Lamarck ; and it was not a matter of insignificance that such a difference) 
should be understood to exist with respect to animals, because, in the vertebra- | 
ted division, we found a brain and spinal marrow, besides the ganglionic sys- 
tem possessed by the invertebrated animals If, therefore, we associote mental 
function with the presence of brain, we must undoubtedly believe that the ani- 
mals of this division are endowed with intellect ; whence they are raised above. 
the invertebrated, in not merely possessing a higher degree of instinct, but in, 
having associated with that instinct, mtelligeace ; which fact must, he thought, 
be confirmed in their minds, after the statements and illustrations given in his 
lecture on classification. The saying was a true one, “ nihil per saltum.” 
We always found, on reference to natural objects, a gradual transition ; and al-| 
though our knowledge of natural history, and of the animal kingdom, and indeed, 
of the other kingdoms of nature, was not so perfect as to lead us to determine, 
precisely what the connecting links of objects were, he was a firm believer in 
the existence of a most perfect chain, at all events so far as the animal kingdom 


move in the water by means of extremities, which are called fins. ‘Those of 
the breast part are named the pectoral fins, and they act like oars, in carrying 
‘the fish through the water ; but the most powerful propulsive motion exists in 
the tail, moving from side to side, and acting on the principle of a rudder or 
sculler, and thus enabling the fish to progress in the water. But some fish 
have no extremities: the eel, for example; in which case the animal moves by 
the undulations of its body, after the manner of acommon worm, when cast into 
water. ‘Taking cels as the most imperfect type of fishes, they would see al- 
most a gradual transition to serpents, occupying the next division in the range 
of animals ; and, if we were guided by external form alone in coming to a con- 
clusion, we should have some hesitation in determining the difference between 
some serpents and an eel; but the comparative anaiomist sees no difficulty 
upon this point whatever. ‘here is a much nearer afliaity to fish among rep- 
tiles than the eel, not determinable by external form, but by internal organiza- 
tion, and by the vital economy of the animal. How beautifully illustrative it 
was of the fact he had stated, on reference to their being no sudden transition ! 
If they would look, for instance, at the highest type in the reptilia—the croco- 
dile, and compare it with a fish, the distinction was most striking. The croco- 
dile was an interesting link between reptiles and birds; because it had a rudi- 
mental condition of the heart of the bird, which was not present in any other of 
the reptilia. ‘Take the lowest division of the reptilia,—the syrea aad the pro- 
teus; in form like a fish; having gills, but having lungs too. These 
were the only true amphibious animals; they had gills and lungs, not 
merely transitionary, but permanent. Here, then, was a direct passage from 
fishes to reptiles. They would then go to the frog, which was the next remove. 


|The frog when it bursts its erwm, and comes out as an embryo animal, is, in 


truth, more a fish than a teptile. ‘The tadpole is a fish in form ; it breathes by 
means of gills; it has a single heart like a fish, consisting of an auricle and a 
ventricle. But it has to change its nature; in time the gills fade away, or be- 
come absorbed, from ceasing vo be supplied with the due amount of nutrition ; 
for the blood which before was sent to the gills was now diverted from them, and 
sent to the part destined to form lungs, because these animals were ultimately 
intended to assume aérial life. The gills would then shrivel, while the lungs 
would grow ; the heart became altered in having two auricles and one ventricle, 
like reptiles generally ; and thus the frog, which before was aquatic, became an 
air-breathing animal. Here we had a transition from the fish to the reptile in 
the same animal. But he would go a little further ; for the fishes were low in 
organization, in comparison with fully developed reptiles. Pointing to a draw- 
ing of the frog, he said, there was an animal that had a spinal column, and 
brain ; but how insignificant was it in its skeleton, having no ribs and no breast- 
bone! Here, then, we had a very imperfect type of vertebrated animals, so far 
as many paris of the skeleton went ; but a most — type, so far as the skull 
and vertebral range of bones were concerned. It would immediately occur to 
his auditors, how «oes this animal breathe, if it has no ribs or breastbone ! The 
peculiarity of the respiration of the frog was very interesting. It swallowed 
air. It consisted in a species of deglutition, brought about by a muscular effort ; 
and when a toad or frog was seen with its neck bloated, it was in the act of in- 
spiration with the greatest possible degree of force, so as to expand its chest. 
So that in fact that circumstance, in reference to the mode of re gens of the 
frog, enables us to determine the readiest mode of killing it, which was the very 
reverse of killing any other animal, namely, by keeping its mouth open. This 
circumstance was sufficient to prove, that to prevent the using of those muscles 
intended for deglutition, or swallowing air, was sufficient to destroy life. But 
he would go a lutle fartffer in the arrangement of repizlia, and pass to serpents, 
which were even more imperfect than the Batrachian order, so far as the de- 
velopment of the skeleton was involved. They possess a long range of bones 
admirably adapted for the motion of the animal. If we put a serpent in water, 
it would be seen to swim by the undulaticn of its body like an eel. But this 
was not its natural mode of progression, which was that of fixing the extremi- 
ties of its ribs on the ground, and thus dragging itself onward, using the ribs as 
feet, which were free; there being no breastbone. Here, then, was seen an 


is concerned. Naturalists have done much towards making out most of the|jobvious provision in nature, for 


walking without feet. There being no breast- 
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bone, the extremities of the ribs were used to attach themselves to the ground, 
and the intercortal muscles mainly drew the animal onwards. Here we see au, 
extraordinary type of the absence of almost all parts of the vertibrated animals, 
with the exception of the spinal range of bone, the bead, and the ribs. No ser-. 


pent had extremities ; the spinal range, the ribs, and the head, constituted its, 


skeleton. Serpents were not the most inviting or the most interesting animals, 
according to the ideas we attach to them; yet there were points of extraordi- 
nary interest in connection with them. We knew that some of them were quite) 
innoxious ; others, again, were noxious to a deadly extent ; and others,’again, 
destroyed their prey by compression. With respect to poisonous serpents there was 
often an error entertained as to the source of the poison, which some suppose is 
in a sting, and some were so ignorant as to suppose that the dart-like tongue, 
was the stinging instrament. There was 4 most interesting provision both for 
destruction and safeguard, in the arrangement of the poisonous fangs of the rat- 
tlesnake, in the circumstances of their being shielded most completely during: 
the time the animal was not in a state of fury, or about to attack its prey , but, 
immediately, when it was excited, the fangs were acted upon, so as to put this 
reptile in possession of means, not only of inflicting a wound, but also of con-, 
veying a deadly poison into it. The poison f of the rattlesnake were sit- 
vated in the upper jaw, and, when protruded, looked like two curved teeth ; but 
that was not their usual position. They were generally concealed, and drawn 
towards the roof of the mouth, when they were received into a depression,—a_ 
sort of scabbard or sheath. The fangs were, in fact, not only wounding instru-| 
ments, but excretory ducts to the bags in which the poison is secreted ; so that,) 
when the fangs were bent up under the roof of the mouth, they formed a com-| 
plete augle with the bag containing the poison, and thus the poisonous fluid was 
prevented from escaping ; but, as soon as the animal was enraged, those fangs, 
were acted upon by powerfu! muscles, and projected or rendered erect ; the 
animal then,opening its mouth to the greatest possible extent,inflicts the wound 
with the fangs, and at the same moment of time inserts the poison into it. But. 
some serpents,like the bea constrictor, kill by compression. It had no poisonous | 
fangs. It was led by instinct to take up a position in the vicinity of a tree ; and, 
if its prey was so large as to prevent its grasping it by its strength, it made a) 
fulcrum of the tree, and then twined iteelt” round the animal in order to destroy) 
it by compression. If it wasa smaller animal, it would twine itself round the! 
body, and crush it [Mr. Turner exhibited a striking coloured illustration of a 
tiger, strangled and crushed, in the folds of a boa constrictor; the latter ap-, 
parently preparing to gorge its prey. ] 

Tt was about to commence its first morsel ; and its extraordinary extension of 
jaw enabled it to admit animals six or eight times the diameter of itself, and thus 
to swallow them. He would now make another transition to turtles and tor- 
toises, which were also reptiles. It would be supposed, on looking at these ant- 


mals (a specimen of which Mr. Turner held in his hand), that in skeleton they) 
presented quite a different type to any of the repéilia hitherto noticed, but no, 
such thing. The tortoise was a pure reptile, and possessed all the organic cha-| 


racters of areptile. The shell was a mere extension of the spinous process 0 
the back and of the ribs ; and what we found in the lower part, shutung up the. 
chest and abdomen, was a mere extension of the sternum. The moveable parts’ 
of the animal were the head, the vertebra of the neck, and the tail; also the an-| 
terior and posterior extremities of the tail ; but it was in every respect a reptile. 
It breathed by means of large vesicular lungs; it had three cavities im its heart ; 
and it did not differ organically in any respect from the reptiles just named. But) 
the difference seemed to be im the extraordinary extension, for the sake of pro-| 
tection, of the spinous process with which the upper part or shell of the animal 
was incorporated ; and the expansion of the sternum, or breastbone, so as to form; 
the under part of the box, in which the moveable parts of the skeleton were en-) 
closed. But the highest division of reptiles was mm the lizard kind. [Mr. Tur- 
ner exhibited a preserved specimen and a skeleton of a very large lizard.} This) 
animal in form approximated somewhat to the character of mammals; the dis-) 
traction between them was not very obvious to any one unacquainted with com- 
parative anatomy and natural history ; but here was an animal destined for aqua-| 
tic and aérial life ; it had lungs of the same character as other reptiles ; but) 
here we observed a perfect skeleton, a spinal range of bones, a head containing) 
a bra, ribs, and sternum, and anterior and posterior extremities, all of them 
perfect for progression and other purposes and furctions. All the reptiles were, 
tardigrade animals, that is, cold-blooded, and possessing sl 
ment ; much slower than fish, though not colder in blow. But of ali the rep-| 
tiles the lizard kud were the most fleet in their movements, and the most per. 
fect im the character of their skeletous ; and the highest amongst them was the, 
crocodile, which formed a most curious connecting link, not in external configu-| 
ration, but in internal organization, with the highest divisions of the vertebrata.| 
namely, birds and mammals. These two classes of animals had four cavities 
in the heart, viz. two auricles, and two ventricles ; and they were warm-blooded .| 
Reptiles in general had three cavities in the heart, two auricles and one ventri | 
cle; and they were cold-blooded. Fishes had two cavities in the heart, an au-) 
ricle and a veutricle ; and they were cold-blooded. In the crocodile we saw an 
animal having a heart with two auricles and two ventricles, though not perfect 
ventricles, because they had a communication with each other, so that there was) 
ouly a partial sepwm or division between the two ventricles, so as partially to} 
separate the two kinds of blood, and which we knew had the effect of keeping, 
the animal at low temperature, but raising it a little higher than other reptiles, 
——s to there not being so frequent an admixture of the arterial and the venous| 
blood, as in other reptiles. In birds we find this septum complete , but m them, 
before the blood could pass from one side of the heart to other, 1t must go through’ 
the lungs: and as the lungs were the source of animal heat in a considerable 
degree, but not the only que, there must in this case be a higher temperature, 

which we found to exist in the two next divisions which present themselves 
to us under the classes birds and mammals. 


- Birds constituted an interesting division of natural history. We were fami- 
liar with their instinct, and with their affection for their young ; and these must 
always excite in wus feelings of pleasure, whilst employed in contemplating 
them. How different was the instinct manifested by them in these respects, 
when compared with the divisions of animals just noticed! They (fishes and 
reptiles) were oviparous ; they deposited their eggs, careless in most instances 
as to what became of them, and it was often a matter of chance whether they 
were hatched or not ; and the parent was indifferent about them. But in birds,! 
not only did the hen (with the exception of one or two instances) sit most pa-! 
tiently the eggs, in anticipation of offspring, but it possessed in some in-' 
stances the instinct (he should almost say it employed a degree of intelligence) 
of knowing the necessary temperature for the change of life from the passive! 
to the active form ; for we were told, that in some countries birds would desert 
theu nests in the day-time, when the sun was warm enough to carry on the pro- 
cess of incubation, and would return in the chillness of the evening, and would) 
continue to do this until the were hatched. We-knew that remain 

- attached to their young, and tuke care of them with the most affectionate assi- 


\litram for distribution to the claws of the bird. 
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duity for a long period of time. Look also to the mammals. In all these we 
‘see the same things manifested ; but still we saw here that the instinct was only 
‘extended to a certain period. ‘There was yo animal that would take charge of 
lits young much beyond a month or two, and none veyond a year. After that 
time they lose recognition of their offspring. But advance tothe highest of 
the mammalia, and see how their parental solicitude is expressed, and they 
would feel that there must be something there more than instinct. It could not 
be instinctive impulse alone, but a principle of a higher character that led the 
mother and the father to remain attached to their children durmg the whole te- 
inor of their lives. If we looked to birds, we saw how admirably their organi- 
zation throughout was adapted for the ends to be fulfilled, according to their 
position in the scale of nature. It was a most interesting thing to examine 
these animals ; and, if we could do it in anatomical detail, we should discover 
arrangement, design, and adaptation of means to ends displayed in the most 
wonderful manner. But he would endeavour to initiate his hearers into some 
of these interesting pomts, in order to enhance, if possible, their admiration for 
that class of auimals,—and above alli, for that great Being who formed them. 
He would first take the type of water birds, the swan, of the order anseres, or 
of the duck kind. This bird was obviously intended for swimming ; and there 
could be no doubt about it. The wings were not so large as we met with in 
birds intended for long flight. The feet were webbed ; the feathers were closely 
applied to the body of the bird, so as to offer a smooth surface, and uo resis- 
tance to the water, whilst passing over them. The form of the bird was calcu- 
lated to enable it to move through the water with considerable facility ; and, in 
order that the feathers should not become saturated with moisture, so as to pre- 
vent casy motion, or increase the specific gravity of the bird, they were supplied 
with a secretion of oil, by which means the water ran off from the body of the 
bird. Here, then, were provisions of nature for the element in which these 
birds might be considered as naturally dwelling, and for their progression in its 
depth as in diving, and on its surface. He would take another remove, and 
pass to the stork, one of the stilted birds, or waders, or gralla, as nained by 
naturalists. On looking at this type of bird, we might ask, whence their long 
legs! In answer, he might direct their minds to the consideration of the places 
in which the animal seeks its food,—namely, in marshes, or among high grass, 
and rushes, so that it requires to be elevated above them ; and they, as his au- 
dience was aware, were destitue of feathers for a considerable distance up the 
legs. Look next at the poultry kind, as the type of the gallinw, how admirably 
adapted their beaks were for picking up the grain !—and we knew that the in- 
‘ternal arrangement corresponded, and was equally adapted for that kind of food. 
He would make another advance. and ask them to look at another type [a spe- 
cimen on the table,] one of the accipitores, or birds of prey, to which they could 
jnot look for a —— moment without recognising the weapons of destruction 
‘which it possessed. If they examined the talons or claws of the bird, and the 
lhooked and pointed beak, they might perceive in these respects an affinity be- 
‘tween that bird and a carnivorous quadruped ; as, for instance, the lion, whose 


f| huge canine teeth, for laceration, were not more destructive or efficien’ wea- 


pons than the beak of the hawk or eagle. Nor were the claws of the lion more 
powerful for retaining its prey, than were the claws oi the carnivorous bird. 
ere, then, they would see at once an adaptation of means to ends, in re- 
ference to these birds But it was necessary, when the animal was intent on 
its prey, in lacerating it, preparatory to devouring it, that its retaining powers 
should be, as much as possible, passive ; and birds of this kind were furnished 
with talons of great strength. They had poworful flight, they made a dart 
upon their prey, and pounced with their talons upon it. This was a muscular 
ffort, if the bird had once placed its claws upon its prey, it cooped down upon 
it. “The impression on the mind may be, that the weight of the eagle enabled 
it to retain its prey with its claws; but it isnotso. It is accomplished by the 
most beautiful arrangement of the tendons of muscles, which gave such action 
as would be substituted by the pulley and a cord ; tor the claws were kept per- 
wmanently clenched, sv as to ts them retain their hold. To ilustraie this 
point, he (Mr. Tarner) had had a drawing constructed, to show the tendons of 
muscles enclosed in a sheath which ran to the back part of the bone. It was 
braced down in the sheath by ligaments, and then at the back of the leg, whence 
When the animal bent down, 
the thigh formed an angle with the body, and the leg with the foot, &c. which 
tightened at the tendons, clenched the claws, and caused thei to retam mecha- 
mically a fixed hold. Thus the bird was enabled to clutch its prey, without the 
subsequent operation of volition directed to muscular effort, but by the mere 
force of teudinous stretching caused by the bending of its extremities. In the 
class aves there were other orders which offer very interesting points of atten- 
tion, if time would allow of his dwelling upou them. Thus the scansores, or 
climbing birds, as the parrot kind—the passeres or singing birds, and many in- 
sectiverous and omniverous feeders, would claim consideration, when they en- 
tered on the modifications of organic agents 
The last type of the class birds which he would now speak of seems to be the 
transitional step to mammals,—he meant the curseres. ‘This ( inting to the 
skeleton of an ostrich) was an animal very large and powerfully formed—one of 
the highest order of birds, in the organization of its skeleton,—but certainly not 
ithe highest in intelligence, for the parrots were eappesed to be entitled to this 
distinction. This bird was an ostrich, and might be called almost of the mam- 
mal kind. We could not look upon it for an instant without seeing two things ; 
—first, its inadequacy to fly, for its wings were merely rudimental ; and, se- 
condly, that the power of progression was almost wholly resident in its posterior 
extremities. Its thigh and leg bones were as large as human bones, and were 
so required for sustai the prodigious weight of the animal. These birds 
(the ostrich, &c.) sas bey therefore, cursores (runners) or struthiones. The 
emu and the cassowary were of this kind; and this bird, so far as the skeleton 
was concerned, might be considered es the connecting link between birds and 
‘rammals ; but the distinguishing character of mammals still remained, and 
these he would next enter upon. The term mammals (class mammalia) was a 
very proper one, as indicating the groups which it contained, and one as to the 
propriety of which all writers were agreed, because all animals included in it 
were provided with the means of noursbing theif young ; whence the origin of 
the term which desiguates the class. If we looked to the animals in this exten- 
sive group, we found some resembling fishes ; others, in their habits, like rep- 
tiles ; others, again, like birds ; some having other characters peculiarly their 
own, and called quadrupeds ; others, four-handed ; and one, at the top of all, 
having two hands, and biped. So that, if we looked at the mammals asa family, 
it was a motley one; but in close connection as to one fact, namely, that all 
were viviparous, and all were furnished with the means of suckling their offspring 
determune the class. He had named the ostrich as 
a ance In many respects to animals of the highest div:- 
siou in nature ; but Jet them look through three inferior 
and see whether they could not find ot they parallels in the maunmelian 
Fishes lived im the wates, and bad a vertebral range and a brain. 
Whales, which are the lowest cetaceous animals, also live to a great extent in 
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water, have a fish-like form, and in the water like fishes ; burt, as he 
(Mr. Turner) proved in a former lecture, whales were not fishes. Whales 
breathed by means of lungs ; they had four cavities in the heart ; they were vi-|\suits in other respects ; but it was not such a hand as could be employed under 
vaparous, and they suckled their young. Reptiles were aérial and aquatic, and) the operation and direction even of the human mind, as to perform any of those 
there were some mammals that were also aerial and aquatic. The seals (the \grand efforts of excellence and skill which arise and result from the mechanical 
phoce of some writers, the amphibia of Cuvier, which name, however, he could) ate of man. 


p writ | ‘ It was an approach to the hand, but it was not ahand of apes. 
never reconcile himself to connect with them in the way that Cuvier had |The ouyang-outang, and the chimpanzee, were the highest links ; and these were 
done) lived in air, and they could live a considerable time under water. ‘Like 1 


| juxtaposition with either of his fingers; but the apecould not. The ourang- 
loutang had its claws long, adapting it to climb trees, and for its particular pur- 


P isaid to be but one remove from ourselves. There was a drawing to illustrate 
reptiles, too, they breathed by means of lungs; they were in form adapted) this comparison. [Mr. Turner then directed attention to two beautiful drawings, 
for the water ; they were web-footed, but they differed in having four cavi-||—one representing the skeleton of man, and the other that of the chimpanzee. ] 
‘He said it would require but few words from him to point out the obvious dis- 
‘tinctions ; first, with regard.to the spinal column. In man it was curved in such 
4 way as to sustain, in great measure, the superincumbent weight of the head 
and trunk. There was a most distinction, and one which showed that 
‘the erect position was natural to the human species, namely, that the hole in the 
skull for the transmission of the spinal marrow at the point to which the verte- 
‘bral column was applied, was so placed as nearly to equipoise the head upon it. 
It was a little more inclined to the back part of the head than to the front part ; 
but, if our observation be transferred to the chimpanzee or the ourang-outang, 
they would find it situated still nearer to the occiput. He would also direct the 
attention of his audience to that part in the skull of other animals, and also to 
the organization of the human subject, in comparison with that of the ourang- 
outang, from which examination, he said, it must strike the mind at once, that 
‘such an animal as that could sit, but could not stand ; it had not the means of 
maintaining an easy erect position of the body. In man every thing was adapted 
to the centre of gravity, indicated by a plummet line extending from the verter, 
or crown of the head. It was true that the head was not so sustained upon the 
summit of the vertebral column as to enable the individual to stand without 
support, because to stand was a muscular effort ; no one could balance the head 
upon the summit of his spine without effort,—but it became almost instinctive ; 
an‘unconscious muscular action. If volition were taken away, or that which 
had become habit, the head would fall forward ; in sleep this happened, and the 
chin fell upon the preast. In persons who were unconscious from inebriation, 
the head teil forward ; there was, therefore, a tendency to gravitate in an ante- 
rior direction ; but that was obviated in great degree by the sweeping curvatures 
of the spine, and the action of the muscles in the back part of the neck being 
stronger than those on the anterior part. But so perfect an arrangement as this 
was not found in the ourang-outang or chimpanzee : these animals could sit, the 
body was bent forward, and the arrangement of its skeleton showed that they 
‘were adapted to go on all-fours, or to climb trees with its long fingers, and for 
the performance of offices peculiar to its kind; but of manly offices scarcely 
any. Again let them compare the signs of emotion or expression of these ani- 


ties in their hearts, were warm-blooded, viviparous, and suckled their young. 
Then, again, birds fly ; and among mammals there are some animals also that 
are capable of suspending themselves in air,—bats,for instance. Some in- 
dividuals might suppose, from this circumstance, that bats were birds ; but 
they had no nearer analogy to birds, except in the possession of wing like 
processes, than any ofthe other mammalia. Bats suckled their young, and had 
been located by some naturalists very high indeed in the rank of mammals 
They had been placed by Cuvier, by Blumenbach, and by other writers, as 
the third in rank, speaking, first of all, of man, then of apes, monkeys, and 
baboons (forming three sub-regna), and bats next; so that their position 
in the scale of animalization had been raised, by those naturalists, higher 
than he (Mr. Turner) should be disposed to place them, if he were permitted to 
differ from such high authorities. He was not, in his description, following the 
order adopted by any naturalist, but endeavouring to bring under review those 

ints which might present to his audience the most striking and impressive 
tacts in connection with the history of the animal kingdom, and such as he felt 
best to accord with his own views, in reference to natural arrangement founded 
on relative affinities. There are animals which Cuvier chose to call pachyder- 
mata, animals with thick skins. It was not a satisfactory name ; as it did not 
designate the group of animals included in it by any natural affinity in economy 
or habits. It was true that an elephant had a thick skin ; so had a horse, and 
so had a pig ; but no one could be induced to believe that there was any affini- 
ty in any other respect between a pig and an elephant ; and yet the arrange- 
ment of placing both in the order of ** pachydermata,”’ would lead us to the sup- 
position that such was in reality the case. We consider the elephant as one 
of the most sagacious of quadrupeds, and one to which we felt ourselves much 
attached ; therefore, to consider it in juxtaposition with a pig was rather de- 
meaning to an animal with which we have pleasing associations censiderably 
above those which we attach to animals of the swine tribe. But he next came 
to animals that live on herbs, graminivorous and granivorous animals, in which 
might be included all animals of the horse kind, which therefore should be sep- 
arated from the last, the cattle and the deer kind. He next spoke of the carni- 


vora, or animals living upon flesh, to which there was a transitionary step by 
animals living on blood, such for instance as those of the weasel kind, that kill- 
ed their prey, but only sucked its blood, and did not eat the substance of the 
animal. Here we found a most extraordinary instance of instinct. The wea-| 
sel knew the fatal spot whereat to strike its victim. When it seized a rabbit 
or any other animal, it inflicted a wound on the neck, near the head ; and never 
at any other part. In considering the strictly carnivorous animals,—as, for in- 
stance, the bear, the wolf, and the lion,—we saw how they were formed for at- 
tack, for retaining and for destroying their prey ; but it perhaps never occurred 
to his auditors, that there were some very remarkable distinctions amongst ani- 
mals of the carnivorous kind according to their habits ; for organization, func- 
tion, and habits, went hand in hand. For example, it had never perhaps occur- 
red to them, how much the mode of assailment of an animal of the canine dif- 
fered from that of the feline species. ‘Take, for instance, the dog and the wolf, 
on the canine side of the question, and the lion and the tiger, on the feline side, 
and they would find the most striking differences imaginable. @anine animals 
ran down their prey by hunting or swift pursuit, and for this purpose their ex- 
tremities were exactly formed and admirably adapted. It was true they had 
claws, but these were rough and uncouth ; instruments of offence and defence ; 
but in feline animals, where the power of prehension must be certain, so as_ to 
enable it at once to seize upon the victim of their fury, and to retain it, their 
claws must have the finest possible pointedness : therefore we found a provision 
in these respects for pouncing upon, retaining, and destroying their prey. Com- 
pare the claws of the dog or wolf with those of the lion or tiger, and they (his 
audience) would see the distinction to be most striking. And why? Not be- 
cause the dog is destined to run down its prey, and has therefore no need of its 
nails, but because the animal does not need those nails in the same way as the 
feline animals do their claws. And why are the nails of the lion so fine and so 
well protected ! Because they are shielded in sheaths, in order that their 
points may be preserved. ‘Thus the arrangement of the parts in connection 
with the claws of the lion and tiger forms the most beautiful adaptation of means 
imaginable, with a view to the protection of the fineness, and the pointedness 
of these instruments. ‘To renderthis more striking to them, he had had a dia- 
gram constructed with reference tothe appearance of the ultimate, in connec- 
tion with the penultimate, bone. [Mr. ‘Turner referred to one of the diagrams. } 
The animal, whose claws this drawing is intended to represent, does not obtain 
prey by pursuit, but lies in arnbush ; and, no sooner doesit see what itis anx- 
ious to obtain, than it seasonably rushes upon it, and, in the act of pouncing, 
the claws become unsheathed. But if the animal misses its aim, which seldom 
happens, it does not pursue it further, as a dog would do, but skulks back to 
its hiding place, and there waits another opportunity ; therefore, they would see 
the necessity of means being provided for making sure at once of the subject of its 
prey. This animal might walk, but it did not walk altogether like a dog ; it might 
pound, because it has a cushion-like elastic texture at the under surface of its 
toes. The cushion was in connection, not with the last bone of the range ; but 
to the last bone the claw was attached; sothat the animal, when walking, 
would raise up this bone. The claw was raised by an elastic ligament, possess- 
ing the physieal property of drawing back the claw, and thus concealing it ; 
but no sooner did the animal make its spring, than the claw was extended by 
the action of the muscles, the tendons of which were su arranged as to become 
attached to it, and draw down the bone to a point ; the claw comes with it, and 
the action of this mugcie tends to fix the claws in its prey, when physical is sub- 
stituted for vital foree.—He would now make a transition to animals called four- 
handed, of the order guadrumana, consisting of apes, monkeys, and baboons : 
the lowest of the type ef these was the baboon, the monkey next, and the ape 
the highest; and so high indeed was the ape placed in the scale, as to lead some 
people to believe that it'was a connecting link to map. And so it might be, 
but they would see, too, the distinetion was sufficient to determine that there 
was an essential difference, and sufficient to separate it very distinctly from man. 
He thought al! that was necessary was to compare the general character of their 
organization in order to gonvince them of this fact. It was said that apes were 
four-handed ; but Sir Charles Beli said, and very properly, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, “ that it is not a hand,” nor was it like the human hand. There were 
no opposable points. He (Mr, Tumer) could bring the tip of his thumb into 


mals with those of man. Animals could express terror and rage ; the monkey 
and the ourang-outang could do this; and the ourang-outang could make a sort 
of cmeep an grin; but none of those animals had all the organs of expression 
that we found in the face of man ; for, in him, there is, as we knew, language 
for almost every emotion of the mind. He might increase the length of his re- 
marks on the prerogatives of man; he might name to them various things, in 
connection with this highly favoured being, that distinguished him from all 
created animals. Man was the only animal that had speech or articulate voice. 
‘Look again to the progressive condition and intellectual endowments of man ; 
in a word, look to his powers of mind ; and, indeed, in every respect in which 
we consider man, we find in him a being to whom have been conceded, intelli- 
gence of the highest order ; privileges as wide as the world ; and hopes which 
extend beyond it.—(Applause. ) 


WINCKELMANN, 


It was at Verona, I believe, that Winckelmann, the celebrated antiquary, was 
assassinated. His death was brought about in a very romantic manner; but 
to give the story connection, it is necessary to go back to the days of his youth. 
Winckelmann was the son of poor parents, who had bestowed upon him the best 
education they could afford, which was far, however, from satisfying Winckel- 
jmann himself; and when a young man, full of enthusiasm and energy, he left 
his native village to acquire more instruction. He had felt the sphere in which 
he was born too narrow for his genius ; and with no plan for the future, but pos- 
isessed of anindomitable resolution to accomplish his purpose, he set out in 
quest of knowledge. With a few books in his wallet, and very little money in 
his purse, one fine morning, as the birds were taning their melodious bills, bid- 
ding “‘ good bye’ to no one, he was far on his road. His journey was long, and 
on foot ; and as he drew near to Heidelburg, whither he had directed his steps 
travel-worn and fatigued, he bethought him of arranging his toile: before en- 
tering the town. ith this view he retired to the river side, where he sat 
down, with the river for his looking-glass, to wash and trim his beard. His 
bundie was open, and he now took out his razor. At this moment a young and 
beautiful woman, followed by an elderly lady (her mother,) harried towards him, 
and as he raised his hand she seized his razor. ‘ Rash and miserable man !” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ what would you do!’ ** Madam, I would shave myself,” re- 
plied Winckelmann, with unatfected surprise. At this naive and reasonable an- 
iswer, the fears of the ladies vanished, and they both burst into laughter. ‘Th 
lthen told him they had observed him on the road—that to them he seemed mi- 
serable and disconsolate—sometimes talking to himself, at other times laughing 
wildly ; but what to their apprehension appeared like wretchedness and despair 
‘was only exhaustion and excitement. They had left their carriage to enjoy the 
air of a summer’s evening ; and coming upon Winckelmann,at the very moment 
he drew his razor to his chin, they thought he was about te destroy himself. 
Mutual explanations followed, in which Winckelmann told his simple story and 
his object in coming to Heidelburg; and by this remarkable meeting he at 
‘onve accomplisped his wishes. He was introduced by the ladies to Professor 
‘***, who soon discovered his talents, and was so pleased with his eccentricity 
‘and genius, that he obtained him entrance at the university, ;where he became 
‘one of its brightest ornaments. Twenty years and more had passed, and 
/Winckelmann was renowned all over Europe. He had now come to Verona 
fox two s—one was tosee the Countess ***, the friend of his youth, the 
iri who had snatched the razor from his hand,—she had wedded an Italian no- 
leman, and was living at Verona, a widow,—and her daughter was on the eve 
of being married. His other object was to examine some rare antigues, and 
particularly a sarcophagus, belonging to the Marquis ***. This could only be 
effected by stealth and bribery, for the museum was shut against the whole | 
world, What will an antiquarian not do te obtain his purpose ! He had bought 
over the servant of the marquis, and he (Winckelmann) was to be introduced to 
the museum at a late hour in the evening, when the marquis would be absent. 
Faithful to the appointment were both Winckelmannand the servant ; and 
the latter having conducted him to the museum, locked him in. Here Winck-., 
lelmann was amply repaid for the pains he had taken to gain access. It 
lhad been arranged that the servant should fetch him again; and Winck- 
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elmann had made such good use of his 
ing for the signal for departure, seated behind a screen in t 


dark- 
ness, when an old man entered the room carrying a small lamp. There’ 


was something in his aspect so mysterious and touching, that Winckel- 
mann could not help watching him. He approached the sarcophagus, and knelt’ 
beside it. Tears rolled from his eyes, while he prayed like a woe-begone man 
to be delivered from some terrible misery. Poor Wiuckelmann was now at his! 
wit's end, and was ashamed of his situation, an unwilling witness in ambush ,, 
and he was just about to come forward, and explain the nature of his visit, when 
a door was suddenly thrust open, and a young man rushed iuto the apartment. 
He ran towards the elder, as he was rising from the sarcophagus, and demanded, 
money. ‘“ Begone, profligate,’ cried the old man, “I will give you no more.” 
“ Wretched miser !” exclaimed the youth, “I will not leave you until you have’ 
satisfied me; money I must have.” “ Gamester and villain, [ will not indulge 
you ; too often have I listened to you.” “ By heaven, I will be heard too, now |) 
You have gold concealed im the sarcophagus, and | will have it '” and, as he 
spoke, he sprang towardsit. “No! no! no!” screamed the old man, while he. 
tried to arrest the youth; but he drew a dagger, and threatened him with death. 
“Oh! I am deservedly punished,” he cried; “I killed my father to inherit his 
wealth, and my son would murder me. Open the sarcophagus. There 1s no 
gold, but behold your grandfather's bones within! At their side do I for ever 

y to be forgiven my guilt." Winckelmann made his escape unperceived, but 
7 Pando was so great that he almost fainted on the way. The next day 
Winckelmann was calling at the house of his friend the countess, and 
found her daughter painting the portrait of a young man. 

He was struck with the great resemblance it bore tot 
seum, and inquired of her whose portrait it was. It was her lover's. Just at 
that moment a horseman squunet tape the balcony, and waved his hand to’ 
her ; it was her promesso sposo—the gamester and the would-be parricide 
Wiuckelmann, concealing his agitation as wel! as he was able, sought the coun- 
tess, and communicated to her all that he had witnessed the evening before.’ 
The consequence of this disclosure was that the marriage was immediately 
given up. A few days afterwards, Winckelmann was found murdered. 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

The greatest triumph of modern science has been achieved—Atmospheric’ 
Railway travelling is no longer a theory—it is now a practical result of uner- 
ting principles of skill; and to Ireland belongs the honour of hay- 
ing first risked the experiment, and carried the enterprise into an example for 
the rest of the world to profit by as well as herself. 

It could not be expected that a piece of machinery so vast and so nove! could 
at one heat of the contriver's umagmation, or at the coup d’ essai of the artist’s 
hand, come out so perfect as at once to fulfil all that was expected of it. The 
simplest and most ordinary pieces of mechapism of long and daily use have not 
been brought to their perfection without wany experiments, and a regular series, 
of adjustments. But, the principle once ascertained, it remains for human in- 
geweity, guided by science and aided by art, to detect the sources of imperfec- 
tion and the means of remedy, aud so to adapt contrivances to necessities as at 
length to overcome all difficulties, and to produce the perfect instrument. 

It has not been otherwise with our Atmospheric Railway. The principle and 
practicability of it were established at the very first exhibition of its powers in| 
public ; and the incidental defects common to the infancy of all mechanical in-| 
ventions, displayed themselves with almost equal promptitude. We are happy. 
to add, that they have been remedied with consummate skill, and apparently | 
with complete success. 

When the Atmospheric Railway carriage was laid down on the line, the po-| 
pular cry was, *‘ It can never be made to go.” It went, however, and the cry 
was changed, “It can never be got to stop.” Alas! what a deal of impatience | 
is betrayed im those rash conclusions, and their sudden inversion ! e truth 
is, the tram can go on or stand still—can walk, trot, or gallop—creep, fly, or! 
flash, apparently “at its own sweet will,” but really under the guidance of a 
clever engineer, just as it suits times and circumstances, and precisely as is 
consistent with the safety and convenience of the travellers whom it carries. 
And this ts proved in the most satisfactory manner, by the series of experimental! 
trips which, from day to day, have been carrying en for several hours together ;| 
at first, doubtless, with a view to discover and correct the imperfections of the) 
new instrument ; and now, we fancy, with no other object but to give the en-| 
gineers who guide the train the practice which makes perfect, and to habituate) 
the public eye and mind to a spectacle so novel, of travelling at once so agree-| 
able and secure. Rapid motion is wel! known to produce the most exhilarating 
effects—and here it is enjoyed in its utmost perfection. On direct lines, or, 
even curves, such as the Dublin and Kings:own railway describes, no supposa- 
ble accident can interrupt this enjoyment ; and even in passing through the) 
curves which necessity has forced the company to adopt, there 1s no sensation, 
(as the matter has now been contrived), of insecurity or danger. The centri- 


fugal tendency to fly off at a tangent has been admirably counteracted by cor- | 


responding elevations and depressions on either line of rails, as the case may 


require ; and, as no danger could arise even in the narrowest practicable curves 


from this cause, except from an excess of velocity, that excess has been amply, 


provided against by a most ingenious contrivance for regulating the degree of 
exhaustion to be maintained in the cylinder, while passing through the curves., 
It is very simple and quite efficient. 
Tn the piston carriage (which leads the train) stands a barometer, from the 
top of which a tube passes down and runs along the piston rod till it reaches’ 
and perforates the piston, and thus communicates with that of the cylinder 
in advance which ts undergoing the process of exhaustion ! the amount of which, 
is thus ascertainable in the piston-carriage, from whence the engineer can com- 
municate by signals with the engine-house. and thus regulate the element o 
motion. At present this is done by flags and other signals : but it is the inten-| 
tion of the company to establish along the line an electrical barometer, by which, 
communication can be carried on with the speed ef thought and with infallible 
certainty. Wheu this delicate instrument shal! be complete, nothing, we appre- 
hend, will be wanting towards the perfect management of the sufficing velocity. 
The speed is otherwise under perfect control, by means of the system of drags 
attached to the train, and worked by very simple but effective machinery. In 
the trips which we witnessed, motion was communicated to the train by ten de- 
of exhaustion—which increased to eleven or twelve during the progress 
thseagh the curves ; on reaching the direct line, the mercury rose to between 
sigteen and seventeen ; and frum that to the point to where the piston emerges, 
from the valved cylinder, the train moving at the rate of fifty miles an hour 
had reached a velocity (fert impetus tpse) which, had the line been laid down 
would have carried it with ease up the highest level which, in the 
is meant here the perfect control over the v 
t machine by the system ags was satisfactorily 
shock or check, or peroapiible sensation, the speed was 


he assassin of the mvu- 


hor the dpst?’’ 


\|There, are, also, good strawberries for breaktast. 


1, |are alien to their whole composition 


lunder the bridges, any notse sufficient to interrupt conversation. 

We cougratulate the company on what they have achieved, and our fellow 
citizens, aud countrywen at large, on what they have acquired im this success- 
ful enterprise. 

‘The chief wonder of this great work is the nes 5 of the means by which 
it is effected, and the corresponding economy of its ultimate cost. To the 
Messrs. Samuda, the world, we may say, is indebted for the admirable discovery, 
to the results of which, m the promotion of human intercourse, and its conse- 

uences on the prosperity of nations, the mind can set no limits. To Mr. James 
Bim is to be ascribed the quick perception and sagacity which set a true esti- 
inate on the invention, aud the indomitable energy with which, im conjunction 
with that enterprising company of which he is the treasurer, he has realised for 
this country all the advantages derivable from the prodigious powers of locomo- 
tion thus developed, and the glory also, of having set the example of noble and 
spirited euterprise, even to her wealthier and more experienced sister. We 
trust England will reciprocate by a liberal encouragement to the system, in its 
\progress through this, its mother country. Dublin Evening Mail. 


MRliscellaneons Articles. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE IN EXILE. 

I remember to have met in Switzerland at the pretty villa of a lady, formed 
ito grace, adorn, and elevate the circle of her family and friends, of which she 
was the centre, an ingenvous, able, and delightful old Swiss gentleman, M. de 
Bonstetten. Endowed with an admirable memory, enriched by great acquire- 
ments, and by classical and historical knowledge, this most agreeable and well- 
‘informed man was received with delight into the best circles of Europe, and 
neve? failed to enliven and enchant all who listened to him. I connect his name 
with this portion of the life of Louis Philippe, because he related to me two 
‘anecdotes of the subject of this sketch which may be relied on, and which are 
worth preserving. Whilst at Hamburg on one occasion, an old refugee, a bad 
specimen of a good race, openly insulted him, and accosting him in the public 
streets, demanded, “ What right the son of a regicide had tu meet the victims 
of his father’s atrocious conduct, and why he did not hide his head in obscurity 
The young duke, who was unprepared for this unprincipled and 
ungentlemanlike attack, fell back a few paces, regarded his adversary with a 

= of stern dignity, and then said, “Su, if I have either offended or injured 
lyou, I am prepared to give you satisfaction ; but, if I have done neather, what will 
you one day think of yourself for having msulted in a foreign land a prince of 
fallen fortunes, and an honest and independent young man!’ The wretched 
creature who had so insulted him stole off to his hiding place; whilst some 
standers-by, who had understood the colloquy, oulede the young and cour- 
ageous exile. On another occasion at Hamburg, the young duke, appealed to 
for relief by a furmer dependent on the bounty of his father * Egalité,” but who 
had rushed from Paris to save his life, and had arrived at the city in question, the 
duke explained to him that his means were so limited, and his expectations of 
assistance so scanty, that he really had not the power of doing all he could de- 
sire for one whom his father and mother had regarded with respect and pity. 
« But,” added the duke, “I have four louis left, take one of them; when I 


Ishall replace it I know not ; make the best use you can of this, we live intimes 


when we must ali economise."’ The poor, exiled, disconsolate old man was so 
struck with this proof of generosity, and of filial respect for the object of his 
father’s and mother’s bounty, that he declmed receiving so much as one out of 
four louis from the prince's hands, but the duke took to flight, and left the 
grateful but unhappy exile weeping with gratitude and joy. 


PRIESSNITZ, THE WATER DOCTOR. 

| I immediately started for Graefenberg, and saw the clerk of the establish- 
jment, who said there was but one room, vacated that very morning, in Priess- 
nitz’s ownestablishment. I immediately engaged it, and found that I had been 
very fortunate in eotting it, as some Englishmen, who came here six weeks ago, 
are in a room wills seven others. The room I have got is very good ; well fur- 
nished, bet plain. I supped at the establishment the evening I arrived. I was 
introduced to a German gentleman, who told me he had been affected just like 
myself, and that he was perfectly cured m three wnenths. He introduced me 
to Priessmitz. He is most benevolent looking. He looked very hard at me, 
‘and said he would be with me at seven in the morning to see me going into my 
bath. © This is his puise. I ain now going through the full treatment, baths of 
jall kinds. The douche is a body of water as thick as my arm, falling from 
about twenty feet: it is something like paving stones falling on you, but it stirs 
up the circulation briskly. In Pnessnitz’s own establishment there is the ad- 
jvantage of a fine large bath, and being close to the eating hall. There are a 
great many English here, who say they have derived the greatcst benefit; there 
1s also an Irish doctor, who says he would not take £5,000 for the benefit he has 
received in six weeks. There are some here who think the living ts not ; 
but do not think so at all. The meat is not, certainly, so good as in Englagm ; 
but I scarcely ever saw it better in Italy. The milk and butter are excellent. 


There are splendid walks 
and fountains through the mountains; the fountains are all named, and there 
are Bere get pointing them out, so that, by taking a glass of water at each, 
you get a long walk. ‘The scenery all round is beautiful; the mountains not 
very high, but covered with wood tothe top. The weather ts very tine ; but 
Priessnitz says the cure goes on better in cold weather. He has become ex- 
ceedingly mild in his treatment latterly, so that the cure gues on slower, but, 
they say, more sure. At present | cannot give any opinion as to the system; 
but it would be hard to persuade any one that the people vou saw at dinner were 
all diseased in some way or other did you not know it from the best authority. 
The English that have been here a long time are more enthusiastic about Priess- 
nitz than even Captain Claridge. I have even heard it said that he is inspired ; 
he certainly divines diseases in a most extraordinary way. He desires me to 
eat and work like a peasant ; to be always in the open air, but to avoid the sun. 
After breakfast I saw and chop wood, and walk a great deal. 
Correspondent of the Cork Southern Reporter. 


LORD HOLLAND. 

His was the disposition of the Fox family. They have a noble and lofty 
character ; their nature is generous and humane. Selfisliwess, meanness, crait, 
. Open, manly, confiding, combining the 
highest qualities of the understanding with the best feelings of the heart, and 
jnarked throughout by the innocent simplicity of infancy ; no wonder that they 
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ead wait-!!until, within the short distance between the exhausted cylinder and the engine- 
‘house, it was reduced to nothing, and the rapid traveller stood still, as gently 
as a lamb, without turning a hair, or breathing a puff. ‘The descent from Dal- 
ikey to Kingstown is not so rapid, but not less agreeable ; for it is swift enough 
ito produce all the agreeable sensations of rapid travelling, and neither up por 
down is there any sway or uneasy motion of the carriages, nor except perhaps 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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win the affections of all who approach them—that is to say, who approach so!| Turennr.—In a court infamous for licentiousness, and in times when the 
near and know them so long as to be familiar with them—for both Mr. Fox and point of honour, falsely so called, was preserved in its full extravagance, Mar- 
his nephew had the manners, somewhat repulsive at first, of patrician life; and shall Turenne was never known either to fight a duel or to be engaged im an in- 


the uncle, especially, was for a while even severely forbidding to strangers. 


It trigue. The grace and dignity with which he once released himself from an 


must be added that their aristocratic propensities were not confined to manner ;| embarrassment of this nature, will at once give an exact idea of what he was, 
they had the genuine Whig predilection for that kind of support, and regarded, and be a sufficient answer to the favourite question of the defenders of dueiling. 


perhaps justly regarded, the union of great families as absolutely necessary to “ How is it to be refused 7” A 
Mr. Fox, however, went a little’ young officer, of noble family, and, in many points, really of moral worth, ima- 


maintain the popular cause against the court. 


Let this anecdote of Turenne answer them ;—*"* A 


further ; and showed more complacency in naming highly-born supporters than) — he had received an insult from the marshall, and demanded satisfaction in 


might seem altogether to consist with a high popular tone, or with the tenets of ,t 


e usual form. The marshall made no reply the challenge. For this purpose 


a philosophical statesinan. It is to be added that with the simplicity of an in-| he watched upon his walks, and at length met him in the streets, accompanied 


fantine nature they had the defect, as regards their affections, of that tender by two other general officers. H a 
age. Their feelings were strong, but not deep ; the impressions made on their and even terror of all who saw him, spat in the marshall’s face. 
I have often rallied, and sometimes re-| vour to form some conception of the grossness of the insult. 


heart were passing, and soon eflaced. 


monstrated, with my friend on this peculiarity, when I saw him as I thought re- 


garding men rather with the eyes of a naturalist than a brother, and rather tak- 


ing an interest in observing their habits and marking their peculiarities than) amazement. 
feeling as deeply as their relation to us required. But with these imperfections 


(how trifling compared to his virtues!) it is painful to think he is gone for ever ; 
and cruel to survey the blank he has left. Onee more one is foreed mourntully 
to exclaim :—* Eheu! quanto minus est cum aliis versari quam tui meminisse !” 


Aw Irisu HienwaymMan,—Cascy, sir, was a Loughrea boy, and, at one time, 
was the scourge of the Dublin road. He owed his education to the famous 
lreney, and, following his master’s example, eased many a country gentleman 
of his purse before he could say Jack Robinson. But to make a long story 
short, one fine moonlight night, as Casey and his men were waiting for the Gal- 
way mail, they perceived a venerable family coach rolling towards them. ‘* Now 
stand back, boys,” said Casey, ‘ and see how soon I’Jl relieve these tea-drink- 
ing quality of their finery :’’ and, without as much as a walking-stick in his 
hand, Casey — out and stopped the horses. 
the fat old coachman, puffing himself up in great indignation. 
at your service,’’ said the broth of Loughrea. 
said the coachman, pulling up the horses at once. 


He hurried towards him, and to the astonishment 
Let us endea- 
The object of it 
was the great Turenne, a marshall of France, and one of the greatest generals 
that Europe had produced! The companions of the marshall started back in 
The marshall, his countenance glowing with a sense of indignity, 
seized the hilt of his sword, and had already half unsheathed it, when, to the 
astonishment of the spectators, he suddenly returned it to the scabbard, and, 
| taking his handkerchief from his pocket, ‘ Young man,’ said he, ‘could I wipe 
| your Blood fiom my conscience with as much ease as I can your spittle from 
| my face, I would take your,life on the spot. Go, Sir!’ Saying this the marshall 
‘retired. The young officer was so much struck as weil with his manner as with 
his virtue, that he sought and did not cease till he had obtained, the pardon of 
the marshall. Turenne afterwards became his patron ; and, under such a pre- 
, ceptor, he became almost the rival of his fame.’ 


iF ; + Messrs W. H and W. M Wheeler have been appoimed our agents 
‘for the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 


|'gia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 


“Wi *,* Mr. Jno . Balfour is our agent for the city of Toronto. 

are you, sir: We have appointed Messrs. 
“One Casey, 
“Oh, Mr. Casey, I beg my life,’ | 


‘* What's the matter?’’|) Marrrep,—At Albany, on the 23rd inst., by the Rev. C. D, Cooper, 8. Visscher Talcott, 


rainard & Co. our sule Agents, at Boston, for 
the Anglo American. 


“screamed a shrill voice from the body of the coach. ‘‘I’il trouble your ladyship, ‘to Olivia M , daughter, of the late Robert Shearman, of Utica. 


to hand me out your purse, ear-rings, and jewellery,” said Casey, stepping po-|! 
** What do you want, sir?”’ screamed the old dam-’ | 


litely to the coach window. 
sel within, clapping a bell-mouthed brass concern before Casey’s face. 


was aman more confused and confounded ; not a word was left in his head. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4 a & 1-2 percent. prem. 
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‘* How dare you stop my carriage!” said the old girl, taking steady aim at, een , — ; nad 


the robber’s face. ‘1 ask your ladyship’s pardon,” said Casey, * it was all, 
through mistake : recover your arms, madam, if you please, and drive on.’’ *] 
ought to arrest you,’’ said the lady. ‘TI throw myself on'your mercy,” said 
Casey, falling upon his knees in the mire. * Drive on,” said'the stout old lady . 
and the coachman soon made the nags step out, and left Casey kneeling n the| 
middle of the road. ‘* You did that well,” said one of the boys to Casey, when 
he came back. “ Where's all the rings and purses?” said another. ‘“ The 
women are growing soldiers in these parts,” said Casey : “ the old hag was with- 
in an inch of blowing my brains out with a blunderbuss.” “ How did you 
know it was charged?” said-one of the boys. ‘Charge or no charge, it was 


dangerous,” said Casey, and then the boys threw up their hats, laughed at him, 
“Tf that is) 


and told him it was Mrs. Captain Malone, the bothered dowager. 

the truth,” says Casey, “I must quit this line of road ; for my name will be no 

longer respected when it is known that the broth of Loughrea surrendered to 

an old woman's hearing-trumpet.”’ Oakleigh. 


Foreign Summary. 


SerrLement or Hongkone.—According to the last accounts from China this 
place appears to be advancing in importance. But three years ago there was 
scarcely a hut _— the island, and the only habitants visible were fishermen, 
who chiefly lived in boats. The place is now covered with buildings, chiefly 
of stone, and inhabited by officers, merchants, clerks, &c. ; and the Chinese, 
acquiring confidence in the English, are so rapidly addin 
the population that two thousand huts are to be seen in the quarter selected for 
their residence. ‘The town formed by the European and Chinese residences 
has been named Victoria, and the public buildings therein are erected under the 
superintendence of an experienced officer of the Royal Engineers. Every de- 
seription of article in common use in England among families of respectability 
may be had at Hongkong at reasonable rates. The advertisements in the Hong- 
kong newspapers give every evidence of a thriving, busy population of enter- 
poses individuals. Ships are advertised for England cheap 

ats are to be sold ; one individual has received a cargo of fine cheese and bot- 
tled porter ; and another promises to cut coats, vests, and pantaloons, after the 
newest London and Parisian fashions ; while we have states of markets, part- 
nerships dissolved, new firms formed, and a hundred other matters of similar na- 
ture and import. 

An Earty Meerine or Parttament.—We learn, on the authority of private 
letters from London, that the queen has expressed a great desire that parliament 
shouk’ be prorogued in the month of Jaly, so that her majesty may be enabled 
to enjoy the pleasure of yachting—one in which she and Prince Albert take so 
much delight—at an earlier period of the season than that at which official duties 
generally release her from the capital. With this view, it’ is said, that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has resolved that the session shall commence early in January, and 
that the important business of the country shall be immediately proceeded with. 

Dublin Evening Mail. 

A Vereran Workwan.—Perhaps there is not another instance in this king- 
dom to be found parallel to one in the Chain Cable Foundry, Greenock. It is 
that of a workman, a smith, who, though so far advanced in years, is able to 
work for, and earn his livelihood. Froin his habits and appearance, no one 
would take him at first sight to be above 70; he is now a few months beyond 
104 years. Edinburgh Witness. 

Recovery or Gaii.to'’s Manuscrirts.—Alberi, the distinguished Italian 
philosopher, has announced the discovery of some manuscripts which contain 
the observations made by Galileo on the satellites of Jupiter. It had been be- 
lieved as an historic fact that the officers of the inquisition had destroyed them. 

illustrated Polytechnic Review. 

‘Tuk Queen or Seain.—The queen is growing up with an expression of brow 
and a mouth which strongly reminds spectators of her father—severe, sullen 
selfish, massive, and, in short, fer from prepossessing. Her sister is much ad- 
mired as a lively, graceful, and intelligent child. Times Correspondent. 

When his Majesty the Emperor of Russia received information at Moscow of 
the insurrection at Athens, he ordered M. Kalakaxy, the Russian ambassador 
at the Greek court, to be removed from his post, 
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| *,* In consequence of the very numerous applications of new subscribers to 
ibe supplied with the First Volume of The Anglo American, we have endea- 
‘voured as far as possible to comply with their request, but are obliged now&o 
give notice that we are unable to furnish any more. Our stock of the first volume 


is entirely exhausted. 


OUR PLATE OF WASHINGTON. 

We have pleasure iu announcing to our subscribers that we have commenced 
‘the delivery of our long promised Portrait of Wasnineton. In making this 
jannouncement we beg the indulgence of those who do not get them upon the 
‘instant ; the plate is very large and every precaution is taken to preserve the 
‘copies in good order, so that they may be fit for framing, consequently the work 
‘of printing so large an edition as we find necessary, and the operation of de- 
livering them properly are slower than we would wish, yet they are forwarded 
with all the dispatch consistent with propriety. 

At this peculiar juncture we are gratified in perceiving a critical notice of 
‘our Engraving in a Periodical which takes high, if not even the highest rank 
lamong the literature of the day ; we allude to ** The Democratic Review ”’ for 
ithe present month, in the pages of which we find the following remarks. Co:n- 
‘ing from such a source,—for the conductor of that excellent work is well known 
iboth for his scholarship and taste,—we cannot doubt that our artist well deserves 
‘the encomium he has received ; and as for ourselves, not having the pleasure of 
even the slightest personal acquaintance with the Editor of that Journal, we 
are bound to acknowledge ourselves greatly indebted for his frank and candid 


lobser vations. 

* The beautifully embellished newspapers, of England, admirable as they 
undoubtedly are, are yet of inferior merit, as to scope atleast, with some of the 
mammoth engravings which haye been presented to the patrons of two journals 
of our own city—the Albion and the Anglo-American—rsemarkable both as 
‘works of art and as instances of liberality on the part of the publishers. With- 
lout attempting any inquiry into the matter of the apparent rivalry with the Jour- 
\nals in question in their selection of the same sabject—that of Washington—a 
question with which the pen of criticism has nothing to do, we propose simply 
to speak of each according to its respective merits or defects. First then, we 
give our unqualified preference to the picture of the Anglo-American, by Halpin, 
both fur its artistic skill, its superior drawing, and above all for its characteristic 
likeness, which we have collated with the best authorities extant of ‘Trambull, 
Stewart and others—were we disposed to find fault we should have preferred a 
little more brilliancy over the face ; as it is, however, the whole Engraving is 
‘in admirable keeping, and the gencral effect most harmonious and pleasing ;— 
ja feature in the other singularly wanting. While therefore we award to that of 
‘the Albion, by Sadd, the credit of extreme care in the execution of the mechani- 
ical portion of the work, yet still there is an unpleasant effect produced on the 
eye of the artist by an injudicious arrangement of the light and shade. With- 
out going into details, it is evident the subordinate portions of the picture are 
made far too obtrusive and prominent ; but that which most seriously :mpairs 
the value of the whole, is the want of likeness—a feature, which one would 


|have thought would have formed the artist’s principal study.” 


There is one expression, however, in the above, which we feel called upon 
to notice. The°editor speaks of “apparent rivalry '’ between the “ Anglo 
American’ and the * Albion,” we desire to shew how far the apparency 
agrees with the reality of thecase. Our plate of Washington was commenced 
about five weeks before that of the ‘ Albion,”’ and it has likewise been wrought 
upon by Mr. Halpin fully seven wecks after the “Albion” plate was put forth 
to the public. Our Engraver, therefore, whilst unremitting im his labours has 
occupied himself at least twelve weeks longer on his plate, than Mr. Sadd has 
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been engaged on that of the “Albion.” We clan therefore considerable! munity at large, an inversion of the very laws of nature and an abuse of the dis- 
priority in the adoption of the subject, and assert that if there be any rivalry in) tributed gifts of Providence. 


the case it must necessarily be on the part of our contemporary, who has been - - 
“apparently ” eager to forestall us in the time of publication. || In another part of our columns we have given place to an able article from 


ear '\the Journal of Commerce, relative to the proposed annexation of ‘Texas to the 
FREE TRADE | United States. It deserves an attentive perusal, particularly as we have been 
“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” Well may this maxim be applied to the [led to understand that the subject will stand prominently in the President’s 


doctrines of Free Trade, which, after experiencing lengthened and bitter oppo.|| see? at the opening of Congress next week. 


sition, are beginning to tower above the clouds that surrounded and enveloped,| *,* In the “ Bytown™ correspondence, which we lately inserted, we inad- 
them, are proving the depths of their foundations, and are becoming more and! |vertently inserted the name of Mr. Reefer, instead of Keefer, which latter is 
more manifest in their beauty, vigour, and utility. Little did the illustrious as-! the true designation of the gentleman whose skill was there described. 
sertor of Free Trade principles, Adam Smith, imagine that the arguments which| | 
he so ably laid down, and which received the admiring sanction of his immediate) 
contemporaries, would afterwards be so strongly opposed by men of arrow in-|) , } 
tellect and short-sighted views, end that the battle for the maintenance of tryth| They will appear in due course. 
in eonducting “ The Wealth of Nations’’ would be so obstinately contested for’ 
more than three quarters of a century, before the correctness of his reasonings'| 
should begin to receive general acknowledgment. H 
But we may confidently say that the time has happily now arrived. There 


ace few now so hardy, who live under free institutions, as to advocate the doc- | authority og Nowi 
trines of exelusiveness or of high protective tariff. The light has gradually) “ His Excellency has been pleased to make the following appointments : 


broken in, and the apostles of reform on these vital questions have shown them.|| “The Hon. John Beverley Robinson to be Deputy Governor within that part 


selves to be both numerous and staunch. In the last session of the British Par-| °f the Province formerly Upper Canada, and in that capacity to exercise all 


liament their growing influence was perceptible : the premier, who used for-|/2nd every the powers in anywise on reyes J the Oaths ef Office to any person 
merly to be a decidedly provective tariff man, evidently wavered in his belief, °F PeFsons appointed to her Majesty's Executive Council for the Province ot 
and actually talked of liberal principles which he would gladly encourage, only, (Canada. 

he desired a little indulgence until he should endeavour to obtain something like} “The Hon. James Bechanen Macauley, and the Hon. Jonas Jones, ws be 
reciprocity on the part of other commercial nations. ‘The influence of his posi-|/™embers of her Majesty's Executive Council for the Province of Canada. 

tion carried the demand for the time, but enough was said to convince Sir Ro-| 1 write you the above, as it creates quite a sensation here ; it is generally 
bert Peel that the time is gone by for dallying with an acknowledged principle! considered that Sir Charles Metcalfe intends going home. 
of trade, and we have no doubt that in the ensuing session Great Britain will! | Yours truly, 


set the noble example of commencing to relieve trade from the overbearing!’ . ; REPORTED RESIGNATIONS. 
weight of shackles and restraints which have cramped her inuate energies. The “*" We have just been informed that a Government Messenger passed 


Tamworth speech also. of the honourable baronet, if placed in juxtaposition||through the city this day (Thursday), who brought the news that the entire 
with that of Lord Stanley, with that of Sir James Graham, with those of inany| Executive Council of Canada have resigned, with the exception of Mr. Daly. 


hitherte strong corn-law landlords, with the onward progress of Messrs. Cobden The D 

and Bright, and above all with the triumphant alection of Mr. Pattison for the. he secema. 

city@f London, gives irrefragable proof that the corn laws will undergo great}; Park Tueatre.—Much of what appertains to this theatre is included under 
modification, if not be actually rescinded, and that the farmers must owe their jour “ Musical” head. We may however allude to the benefit of Mr. Hackett 
safety, not to protection at the expense of the gencral interests of the nation, |!on Monday evening, on which occasion that gentleman undertook the arduous 
but to economy, improvements in agriculture, and reduced rents. Already we) character of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, in “'The Man of the World.” The 
hear of the probability of long leases ; an excellent notiun, without the practice text of this character is written in broad Scotch, as is also that of Lady Rodol- 
of granting which, it would be unfair to expect the tenant to incur expense in |»ha Lumbercourt, (played by Mrs. H. Hunt) and a precious mess they made of 
trying improvements ; reduced revts though brought about unwillingly, will en- lit. Hackett gave us a mixture of Seotch and Dutch, in which it is impossible 
sue, which will enable the farmer to lay out the more liberally in improving thel to say which prevailed, and Mrs. H. Hunt knows nothing of Scotchat all. We 


| *,* We have to acknowledge two communications fram our Canadian cor- 
jrespondent which we have not yethad leisure to attend to as they deserved. 


CANADA—NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

Kineston, 25th Nov., 1843. 

| I copy the following from the Canada Gazette of this evening, published by 


ti 


landlord's property, and economy must do the rest, a virtue likely enough to be!/regret to say that the house was a poor one. 


put in practice in order to stay the over-great importation of foreign corn. 

It is a strange infatuation which possesses many minds that all or nearly all 
places are equally well calculated for carrying on the same kind of commerce, 
art, or manufacture, and that when such an idea takes root in the mind, every 
faculty is bent, every facility is given, every protection is resorted to, and every 


restriction is established without, in order to encourage and give exclusive aid) 


to a branch of commerce or trade, which can be maintained at half the expense 
through another medium, but which medium is viewed with an eye of envy— 
because it belongs to another country. There is not a spot upon the wide world 
which has not advantages peculiar to itself, or, which it possesses in a manifestly 
higher degree than in any other locality. Surely it must be most to the general 
weal that each section skould cultivate and unprove its own peculiar qualities 


to the utmost, and let the general convenience be promoted by the interchange; 


of commodities, in such manner as that a// may obtain them from the quarter in 
which they can be had best and cheapest, rather than from mistaken rivalry set 
up an Opposition in which both nature and art are against our endeavours, and 
where consequently we must pay higher and be worse served. Yet this last is 
called a patriotic encouragement of native industry, it is miscalled national 
economy, and it has its thousands on thousands of dupes—conscientiously, 


doubtless, in many an instance, but not the less dupes for all that. Whatsoever| 


is injurious to the interests of the several individuals of a nation is injurious to 
the nation at large ; and this maxim will apply every where. 

But, says the old protector of exclusive privilege, granting the position just 
laid down, what would be the consequence if a war should ensue between two 
countries deriving their principal supplies of given commodities from each other ? 
The question is specious but it is shallow. In all countries of the civilized 
world there will be something, more or less, of the same species of industry 
carried on ; in nothing more frequently than in trade do “ comit.g events cost 
their shadows before,” so that provision for a contingency is easily made ; and, 
besides, we believe that long-protracted wars, under embittering circumstances, 
will not in future be so frequent as they have been ; the fruits of the carth will 
not be wasted by devastation, the industry of man will not be consumed by hos- 
tile and reckless war; the folly and wickedness of thesé have been sufficiently 
manifested by long experience, and man has really learnt to pause before he im- 
brues himself in rivers of blood. 

Let us hope then that the era of ridiculous restriction on the one hand, and 


Bowsry Turatrre.—The pieces in course of representation here during the 
current week, have been “The Red Rover,” * Mazeppa,”’ “ Nick of the 
Woods,” and latterly “‘ The Mysteries of Paris.” ‘These are all proving real 
| jattractions for the house is filled nightly. 

‘| Oryapic Tueatre —The Revival of “ Fra Diavolo” at this little theatre 
has proved a great hit, and so also is that of “ The Savage and the Maiden.” 
There are several new features in both, but the latter in particular is greatly en- 
riched by the comedy of Holland as the Savage, and the pretty bit of pathos by 
‘Miss Clarke as Smike. ‘* The National Guard,” and the Tableau of “ the de- 
|parture of the Pilgrims,” add to the variety and pleasure of the amusements 
jhere, and Mitchell is reaping, as he well deserves, a liberal reward for his able 
|management. 

Equestrian Amenitieatre.—We could not have believed, with- 
lout witnessing the fact, that this beautiful little summer theatre was capable of 
‘being converted into a sufficiently large equestrian exhibition. But such is the 
ijcase ; all the appointments are of first rate order, and so likewise are the per- 
|formers. The variety and excellence of the performances are more easily ima- 
gined than described, and we shall therefore conclude briefly by saying * go and 
see them, You will not be disappointed.” The regulations now, as ever, are 
most satisfactory to families visiting this amphitheatre. 

' Mr- Macready will appear on Monday. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


M. Ore Concert at roe Park Tuearre.—This higaly celebrat- 
ed artist made his first appearance in America on Saturday evening last at the 
Park Theatre. Expectation concerning him was at the highest pitch, and the 
pit of the house—by far the best part for hearing him to advantage—was abso- 
lutely crammed within five minutes after the doors were opened. ‘The theatre 
[was well and fashionably filled throughout, to witness the performances of one 
‘whose fame has been so largely bruited throughout the masical world. And 


| well indecd did he fulfil the general anticipations, for assuredly he is an artist 


far excelling any that has yet been heard on this side of the Atlantic. In ma- 
hing this assertion, however, we desire not to be misunderstood, or as insinua- 
ling invidious comparisons ; it is on account of the numerous excellencies that 
we utter this praise of Ole Bull, but there are particular effects in which he may 


of hot-bed cultivation on the other are near their end. ‘Taxes and duties for the} |find an able competitor in Artét. What we chiefly admire in Ole Bull is the 
purposes of revenue there must needs be under the existing circumstances of | ‘complete mastery which he has of both the fingering hand and the ow hand ; 
society, and these should be laid on with prudence and sagacity ; but taxes,in the former, whatever may be the interval which he has to stop, and whether 
without which any particular species of manufactare cannot thrive in a particu-|/it be the natural or the harmonic tone which he intends to produce; it is sure to 
lar section of a country, are an insult to common sense, an injury to the com-|/be both true and clear; with the latter there is a continual smoothness and 
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evennees of tone produced, no matter how attenuated 
how fortissima, no matter how rapid is the passage of the bow, no matter how) examples for practice ; and will enable amateurs to take part in concerted vocal 


prolonged, there is never either indecision or harshness. For one who is evi-| music of no very abstruse character ina very short time indeed. This work 
dently competent to the facile execution of the mere brilliancies of the Violin, ) does not pretend to carry the students into ail the difficulties of the more ab- 
we are pleased to perceive hew little he is disposed to indulge in them, a touch! struse and ornamental compositions, but will readily enable them to take part 
of cappriccie now and then, as it were to give the audience a taste of his quali-' in the pleasures of social and domestic musical harmonies, and which is no small 
ty, and to make an agreeable relief to the more solid parts of the performance, recommendation, it will greatly assist in capacitating them to join in the vocal 
is all very well; it is expected, it is given, and the hearers perceive the artist's) worship of the Temple of God. We warmly commend the book to public at- 
competency in these minor excellencies, but the best proof of his taste is in) tention, and hope to find it largely patronized. . 
his being chary of the use of such ornaments. One thing struck us more parti-) "Ty New Yorx Gurr Boox.—Edited by Geo. Loder. New York. Lang- 
cularly, at this first concert, which tells greatly in his favour as an artist, but) jeys —We have here said edited by Geo. Loder, but we should be much more 
not much as a musician ;—we do not like his compositions. His writings are! yearly doing justice to that eminent and tasteful professor were we to say com- 
not forcible, they arc not remarkable for sweetness, and their harmonies have’ posed by him ; for the far greater portion of the hundred Glees which make up 
nothing especial in their character to render them attractive. ‘The exquisite this excellent volume are his own original compositions, and the remainder are 
performance of Ole Bull redeemed them, but in the hands of any other artist ejther arranged, harmonized, or furnished with accompaniments by him. We 
they would suffer. Yeteven in these there are many redeeming passages. do not hesitate to say that im publishing the work to which we here allude, Mr. 
The minomimovement in the first piece*was a speaking and moving lamenta- Lod@r has become a public benefactor! and we will endeavour to prove it. Of 
tion, and was given so effectively as actually to produce tears in many an eye.) aj] the social amusements of the domestic and private circles, we believe it will 
The deep wailing, the articulate sob, and the half-choked utterance were dis-! he admitted that music is both the most prominent and one of the most rational. 
tinetly understood by every hearer, and the movement drew down a torrent of) [t is delightful even when listening to one voice, but how much is the pleasure 
applause. ‘The second piece played by him was “* Nel cor,” with variations >} enhanced, when two, three, four, five, or more can join together and take part 
and into this he threw all the resources of his wouderful skill, the most remark- in furnishing as well as hearing musical effects. Hence, with the rapidly grow- 
able of which was a rapid staccato passage with the downward drawn bow. At ‘ing taste of this country in music, the demand for glees, madrigals, rounds, &c., 
this the very orchestral band broke out into rapturous expression. In the course) and hence even the skilful harmonization of a well known and popular melody, 
of these variations the flute of Mr. J. Kyle, Jun., was brought freely into play carries a charm to the ears of both the singers and the listeners. Now a work 
with The Master's violin, aud the latter gentleman acquitted himself thereon in containing a hundred pieces of these kinds, written or selected by a man of 
a manner which did him infinite credit. The last piece was a Polacca Guer-| taste, experience, and skill, like the well-known editor of the book before us ; 
rieria, a noble composition, finely performed, and eminently calculated to leave one also who can adapt those pieces with regard to the capabilities of amateur 
a-favourable impression on the audience. We omitted to remark that in the!\musicians, put them in compact form, furnish them at reasonable expense, and 
second piece there was a variation which reminded us of the unjustly neglected) issue them in neat style to the musical world, must needs be, as we have said, 
Miré ; it consisted of a continued trill on the violin, whilst the motif was kept! a public benefactor. On all these points Mr. Loder has done ably, and has here 
prominently forward, and was applauded most rapturously. Nothing could be given in unequivocal evidence that he has well profited in a solid schvel of mu- 
more flattering to the feelings of an artist than the reception which M. Ole Bull) sic. We presume that this excellent volume will have an immense circulation, 
experienced. He was called out at the end of each part, and, at the conclu-| for besides the compositions which are originally glees—written and intended 
sion of the concert he had to come forward twice to receive the homage of the) as such—here are several of the most approved arias of Auber, Bellini, Doni- 
admiring hearers. zetti, Rossini, De Call, &e &c , harmonized for three or for four voices. ‘The 
On Wednesday evening M. Ole Bull gave his second concert, which was, in| publication itself is in a handsome royal 8 vo. form, convenient in size as a 
the most literal terms, attended by a crowded audience. We were confirmed, hand-book, and containing between its boards a whole treasury of musical 
if confirmation were necessary, in the opinion that he is in all respects master of riches. > 
his instrument, and he executed many singular yet graceful difficulties ina man-|| New York Vocat Society.—It will be remembered that some time ago we 
ner astonishing to every hearer. In particular he played “A Quartet on one; noticed the establishment of this institution, intended for the cultivation of vo- 
Violin,” bringing every string into play as it were simultaneously. This was) ca/, as the Philharmonic Society of this city is for that of instrumental music. 


really an unique specimen of skill, and in this light it isto be viewed, but as to 
its effects on the ear, we cannot say that we were pleasingly impressed. It is 
searcely necessary to say that he was most rap.urously applauded throughout, 
and was several times called forward to receive his honours. His third concert 
took place last evening, and we cannot now notice it. The concluding concert 
of the series will take place on Tuesday evening next. 

Mapame Cinti Damoreav ann M. Artét.—These two justly celebrated 


\The Vocal Society has prospered both in the accession of members and in 
‘skilful execution of music in parts, particularly in that most delightful class of 
jall—the Madrigal. We learn with sincere satisfaction that it is purposed by 
this society to give a vocal concert in the course of next week, which shall con- 
jsist of “* Part’? music only. We anticipate an immense treat on the occasion, 
‘as we have already been so fortunate as to hear one of their practisings, at 
which upwards of fifty members sang with a delicacy, precision, and taste, that 


artists made their last appearance in New York prior to their departure for the jmade the effect altogether fascinating. 
South, on Tuesday evening, at the Park Theatre. We are bound in common) 
justice to say that they both excelled themselves and gave their audience a) 
musical treat of the very highest order. Yet Madame was labouring under very 
severe cold and cough, and we cannot help wondering how she acquired the 


Literary Notices. 


Democratic Review ror Decemper, 1843.—This ably conducted Periodi- 

command ofher vorce 20 as to vanquish indisposition 20 great. Among her ex- ime exhibits the same vigorous features, and classical taste which have distin- 
iguished it for a long perjod, and which constitute it at once a mentor in grave 


cellent singing on the occasion were the “ Non piu mesta’ of Rossini, which a bl a lich Ww 
shamed anything we have ever heard here. She afterwards sang (in character) Ig Ve do nct 
the scena from “ Le Dumino Noir’’ of “Je suis sauve,” and another (also peices epecutations of the Wasted Mates, bet ate deposed to 


i i “C ituti ” 

character) from “ La fille du Village voisin.” ‘These were truly musical gems, rd are 

and the last but one—we regret to say—was encored without mercy although aay © learn that it 


her illness was but too evident. lis from the pen of John Bigelow, and assuredly it does credit to his taste. 
f P : Ss (There is another exceedingly fine paper in this number, it is by Park Godwin, 

With regard % M. Artot eigen placed in an awkward sree for one who land intended to illustrate the life and writings of Percy Byshe Shelley,—a dan- 
desires to give his genuine sentiments and yet does not wish to run counter 0) | serous subject for any but a firmly minded writer to engage in. Shelley's che. 
the voice of fashion. We shall take the risk nevertheless. M. Artot is most jracter has a mark upon it, which is viewed through both a magnified and a dis- 


emphatically a distinguished violinist, and can well maintain himself even though ‘torted medium, and it is a work of love and of courage to attempt its restora- 
Ole Bull be his competitor for celebrity. M.Artot he oad composer; he possess-||ign to its proper limits. ‘The author of this paper has done his part ably, and 
es purity of taste, and great feeling, in his compositions. He does not attack so| |... think it will be read with interest. ‘The entire number of this month is we!] 


many difficulties of a nature peculiar to the Violin as M. Ole Bull, but his own)! 


performances are not deficient in that quality ; and, in the sterling sweetness 
of the singing quality, which reaches the heart, M. Artét does not stand second 
to any artist living that we know of. 


Mons. Vieuxtemps.—This celebrated artist arrived here last Saturday. His 
voyage has been a protracted one, and if he had taken the precaution to come in 
either a Kiverpool liner or a steamer he might have been among us three weeks 
ago. In Europe he goes by the soubriquet of “ ‘The Prince of Violinists,” and 


deserving of attention, and the getting up is in excellent keeping with the va 
luable contents. 

Prercres or Private Lres. By Mrs. Ellis. New York: Langleys.— 
The accomplished authoress of ** The Wives of England ” appears again as a 
Mentor, and delightful indeed are the lessons she inculcates. In her preface 
she makes a very unnecessary apology for using the garb of fiction; her tales, 
of which there are four in the neat volume before us, are illustrative of several 
iphases of human character; they abound in fine pathos and in forcible moral 


whilst we are penning these lines, there is lying before us the expressed opinions| lessons ; they are also—we need hardly say—elegant in their style, and the 
of a brother artist of the highest grade, who says of him “JI est notre maitre 4) narratives are ably put together. 


tous.” We do not yet learn what are his proposed movements, but we antici- 
pate much pleasure from his efforts. 


Brapsury’s * Srxcine Scnoov.”-—New York, M. H. Newman.—The im- 


Lire or Anprew Jackson.- By Amos Kendal. New York: Harpers.— 
The first two parts of this highly interesting biography have just been published. 
The work is put forth on fine paper with a large type, and is illustrated with 


petus which the rapid accession of musical artists to this country has given) numerous well executed lithographic embellishments ; but its best claim to cir- 


to the cultivation of music as an accomplishment, and the force of opinion in 
favour of singing, both as a healthful and as an clegant employment, has caused 
great enquiry as to the best helps in forming the voice and in acquiring the art 
of singing at sight. Now here is a publication admirably calculated for such a 
perpose. Jt is prepared with the greatest simplicity, yet upon true principles » 


culation is that of the authorship, for we should imagine Mr. Kendal to be the 
best qualified man in the United States for the task which he has undertaken, 
and which we do not doubt he will execute with every regard to candour and 
veracity. 


‘Woexs or Hannan Mors. Part VI. Harpers.—The writings of Hannah 
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1843. Che Anglo American. «148 
More ought tobe found in every family ; their moral and religious tone are| ted States. It must however be admitted that an outlet for slaves in any di- 


steady and true, without being carried out to fanaticisin. In the edition before fection, would tend to cheek emancipation, by making it more for the interest of 
masters to retain their slaves, or dispose of them for emigration. But whether 


wi in ei 8, aining immense quantity 4 ~$- 
us Gay be compet in eight, pata, each ‘this influence would be greater if ‘Texas were admitted into the Union than if 
of valuable reading matter. , she were to continue independent, is not so clear. We do not precisely under- 

Lire ayp Cuaracrer or Jonn C. Catnoux. New York: Winchester.) stand the nature of the arrangement which 1s said to be on foot between Eng- 
We notice this little brochure, rather with the desire of informing the public of land and Texas,—but if it contemplates the abolition of slavery in the latter 
of its merits. is & complete conden-| We take it for granted that English influence is to be predominant there, 
ts existence than to P and that whether nominally independent or not, Texas will become in effect a 


sation, and has the air of a work got up for political effect. ‘colony of Great Britain. 

Mr. Winchester has likewise issued the “ Chronicles of Froissart,” Part) _ If, for the sake of securing the protection of England, ‘Texas is prepared to 
1X., being the last but one of the entire work. His serial supplement, contain- abolish slavery within her jurisdiction, why should she not do the same as a 
. ; : é . condition of being admitted into the American Union? As we intimated above, 
ing the continuations of “* Tom Burke,” &c., so well known and admired by |4)) her affinities are with the United States. She is bone af our bone, and flesh 
general readers; his edition of ‘ Blackwood's Magazine” for November, of our flesh. She is near us by local position. If she is to seek alliance or 
1843, a most excellent number; and the seventh part ef the “ Mysteries of ‘union with any nation, we are, in every point of view, the nation, with which 

20,000 slaves. at hinders that a system of gradual emancipation be ado 
Brackwooo’s Magazine for November 1843. The reprint of this regard to them, and that the of from other States and 
by Leonard Scott & Co., has just appeared, with its usual neat getting up. tries be henceforth prohibited? As an independent nation, she is perfectly 
| such a If she will adopt it, we will unhesitatingly 
3 | advocate her admission into the Union. And we are inclined to think the great 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. | majority of the Northern peopie would do the same. Will the South caer 
} From the Jouri.al of Commerce. : igs | If, as they say, England is negociating for the abolition of slavery in Texas, do 

As this question is likely soon to oceupy much of the public attention, it may Southern men prefer English influence, over which they have no control, to 
not be ainiss to devote a few moments tothe subject, in doiag which, we shall, American influence, which is in part their own influence ( We care not if, by 
speak freely, withont regard to public sentiment, either here or at the South. ‘virtue of the adinission of ‘Texas, the weight of the South in our national coun- 
It is clearly a question of great importance, not only to the United States and) ¢j)5 js increased. ‘There is no distinction, in our minds. politically, between the 
Texas, but to other countries, and the interest of humanity. | North and the South. We are all one people: and Southern votes are as 

In the first place it is to be noted that Texas desires, and has long desired, to) good as Northern, and vice versa. 
consummate the proposed union. Not only is the government of Texas be- ” Ifthe South will concede thus much, we apprehend the adjustment of the 
lieved to be favourable to the measure, but itis compelled by the express i- ‘Texas question is easy. But if it is a sine qua non with them that Texas shall 
structions of the people, to ratify the annexation whenever the United States pe 4 receptacle of slaves ; if their leading object in wishing her annexation is 
shall consent. In short, ‘Texas is. and long has been, knocking at our doors for to increase the strength and power of the slave-holding interest ; then we are of 
admission ; the question is, Will we permit her to enter! Ought we toopinion that the North will unanimously object. 
do so? ij 
> Insome points of view the possession of Texas by the U. States appears , pea 
more desirable now, than in 1820; in others, less so. One consideration is, Booxs anv Newsparers.—Of all the amusements that can be imagined for 
that in 1820 we had a vast unoccupied territory nearer than ‘Texas,—the whole) a hard-working man, after his daily toil, or in intervals, there is nothing like 
population of the Mississippi Valley, including Michigan, but excluding Ohio. ‘reading an interesting newspaper or book It calls for no bodily exertion, of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, having been at that time scarcely more than half a!\which he has already had enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his home 
million, It is now near 3,000,000, or including the three excepted States above) of dulness and sameness. It transports him into livelier and gayer, and more 
mentioned, near 6,000,000. Few were at that time so sanguine as to suppose! diversified and interesting scenes; and, while he enjoys himself there, 
that additional territory would ever be required for the wants of our people :| ‘he may forget the evils of the present moments folly as much as if 
and still fewer would have imagined that in the short term of 22 years, Texas, he were ever so dronk, with the advantage of finding himself the 
instead of being a distant, unoccupied territory, would itself begin to teem with) next day with the money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries, 
peace and be pressed on two sides by the population of the United States.’ and without the drunkard’s miseries of mind and body. Nay, it accompanies 

ut so it 1s. |,him to his next day's work ; and, if whathe has been reading be any thing 


Another consideration is,that in consequence of the astonishing improvements | 
in the means of communication, by steam-boats and rail-ways, our tesrhany) 
would be practically smaller now, including ‘Texas, than the original thirteen) 
States were when organized, or cages ~ we might say, than they were at the, 
date of the above mentioned Treaty. We are not to measure territory now, by 
the rules which were applicable twenty years ago. 

The state of the question is also varied by the fact, that Texas is no longer a 


wilderness, separating us from the populated portion of Mexico, but an inde-| 


pendent nation, apparently on the eve of some important change. Her people, 
are dissatisfied with their present position ; they are subject to expenses beyond) 


their means, for the support of the national government and national defence ;| 
they long for stability, permanence, a settled order of things, which shall enable) 
them to look with confidence to the future, and encourage immigration from} 
other countries. In the wide world there is not probably another contiguous, 
territory of equal extent, so generally fertile, and capable of sustaining so large 
a number of inhabitants. Nothing but the uncertainty which hangs over its po-, 
litical affairs, prevents it from being rapidly filled up with an industrious, thriv-| 
ing population. How to remove this uncertainty, and place themselves on a 
stable foundation, is the great desideratum. Above all things they would wish’ 
to be annexed to the United States,—the country where most of them were 
reared, and whose institutions and form of government they have taken as al 
model for their own. But if they fail in this, is it not to be apprehended that, 
they will place themselves under the protection of England, on such conditions) 
as will be any thing but agreeable to the United States. England, by her colo- 
nies and fleets, already borders us on three sides—would it be desirable to have} 
her on the fourth! If Texas could and would remain strictly independent, it 
would be all that we could ask. But if that cannot be, the alternative is pre- 
sented to us, whether we will receive her into the Union, or permit her to be- 
come the instrument of a foreign power. 

So far as our manvfacturing and commercial interests are concerned, we 
should be decided gainers by admitting her intothe Union. While she remains 
an independent nation, even without a treaty of preference in favor of England, 
American manufactures and other commodities will have to pay the same duties 
in Texas as similar articles from any other country. But if she were an inte- 
gral portion of the Union, our commodities would be subject to no duties on ar- 
riving in her ports, and so would enjoy, in effect, almost a monopoly of her mar- 
kets. Neither should we suffer any disadvantage in regard to her great staple 
—cotton. That is an article we do not want from abroad, though if there were 
no duty upon Texian cotton, (and of course there would be none in the case 
supposed,) a portion of the crop might pass through the hands of our factors, as 
a portion of the crop of the Southern States now does. But much the larger 
portion of it would in either case be exported direct to Europe. 

We come next to consider a question which weighs more on the minds of 
Northern people generally, ourselves included, than any other, in reference to 
the annexation of ‘T'exas—we mean, the question of Slavery. What would be 
the bearing of the admission of Texas into our Union, upon the slave system? 
The evils of this system need not be discussed here: they are admitted and felt 
by nearly all into whose hands this sheet will fall. It is tobe remarked in the 
first place, that Texas is already a slave-holding country. If she continues in- 
dependent, she will probably continue her connection with slavery. In this 
case, slaves will be introduced into Texas from the United States,—perhaps in’ 
as great numbers as if she were a member of the confederacy. ‘They may also 
(it 1s said they have been already) be introduced from the West Indies. Shoul 


Spanish Islands, to be supplied by fresh importations. The increase of slaves 
would be limited to the natural increase. Slaves deported from the United 
States into Texas, would deduct so much fyom the slave population of the Uni- 


above the idlest and lightest, it gives him something to think of, besides the 
mere mechanical drudgery of his every-day occupation ; something he can en- 
joy while absent, and look forward to with pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste 
which should stand me instead, under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would 
|be a taste for reading. 
| Tre Frevp or Avustertirz.—On the road near Rausnitz, we noticed two 
jold trees, splintered and crippled by the bullets and cannon balls of the great 
‘battle. These trees are, however, covered with fresh vegetation, and are the 
only things which bear any traces of the conflict. Every thing else has returned 
to its old condition. ‘Those hills, of which, on the battle day, every thicket, 
jevery mound, and every bush, was a matter of life or death, have now returned 
to their old insignificance. The field is covered with luxuriant corn; the graves 
‘of the warriors Have been given over again to the ploogh. No monument of 
‘any kind has been erected on the field of battle. Not far from the field of Aus- 
terlitz, however, a monument has been erected, to commemorate an event of a 
|very different nature from that of the great carnage of December, 1805. ‘That 
jmost paternally beneficent of emperors, Joseph 11 while riding through the 
‘country on the 19th of August, 1769, saw a poor peasant, who was leaning ex- 
hausted on his plough, unable to continue his labour. The emperor dismounted ; 
land, taking the plough in his hand, finished the man’s day task for him. A mo- 
‘nument has been erected upon this spot, consisting of a large iron pedestal, u 
which is perched an Austrian eagle. On that side of the pedestal which is 
turned towards the road, the emperor is represented driving the plough ; beside 
‘him stands the old peasant, and on the other side the emperor's servant, holding 
jhis horse. Beneath is the inseription. ~ Kohl's Austria. 
| Composers Int. Remeneratrep.—There can be no doubt of their being en- 
titled to the highest rank, the first honours among their brethren. A compari- 
'son can hardly be instituted between one who originates an idea, and another 
who merely gives it utterance : one lives for and blesses his generation; the 
other is a benefactor to all after ages, as well as his own brief space of time. 
Yet how few among tnem have achieved even a moderate independence ! Mo- 
jzart could leave his family nothing (after his splendid creatiqns for the gratifi- 
jcation of millions) but his undying name and reputation. Beethoven was in 
‘circumstances that rendered the receipt of £100 trom the London Philharmonic 
Society an occasion of the most ecstatic joy. Apply any tolerably fair mode 
lof estimating the value of labour; let it be by the number benefited, the 
scarcity of the power of producing the commodity, the bodily and mental la- 
‘bour conjoined, ap eee | (by a moderate exercise of justice) mind somewhat 
above matter ; and it will appear that authors, literary as well as musical, are 
relatively the worst paid labourers in the world ; and that there is nothing 
which the multitude obtain so cheaply in the aggregate as mental gratification, 
while, I might add, nothing for which they pay so highly as the barren and un- 
intellectual of passing goods from hand to hand. Poor Weber, on entering the 
splendid out-of-town residences of one of the London music sellers, gazed sig- 
vificantly round, and™said, “‘ Ah ! I see it is better to sell music than to make it.” 
Tue Pan or Amputation.—It has been popularly supposed that, in the am- 
putation of a limb, the sawing through of the bone was the most dreadful part 
of the operation ; this is erroneous. The most painful part to cut through is 
the skin,which is endowed with the most exquisite sensibility,for the purpose of 
protecting the subjacent parts ; and Sir Charles Bell, in his able work on the 


‘Texas be admitted into the Union, and of course subject to our laws, this branch {pand, says, that the exquisite sensibility of the skin gives a safeguard equal to 


of the traffic would entirely cease. There would be no draft of slaves from the}| 


that given by the skin of the rhinoceros. 

Prooress or Scipncr.—A tailor advertises, in the daily journals, geological 
coats at ten shillings. From the price, we should be inclinéd to think they must 
belong to the secondary formation, 
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For the Anglo Auierican. 
THE COMET. 
The Comet! the Comet! huzza! for the Comet ; 
Huzza! for the fiery steed, 
With his jolly red face, and his dashing pace, 
He rivals the Light-king's speed. 


Oh, had I the wand of the wizards of old, 

I’d mount on a Comet's back ; 

And the Moon and the stars should retreat with scars, 
If they dared to obstruct our track. 


Away with your Pegasus! Heavy and slow 
He moves through the marky air, 

With an ox-cart pace, and none of the grace 
Of a jovial Comet rare. 


I've taken my seat on my charger’s neck, 

(A berth in the forward cars,) 

And away we'll hie, through the dark blue sky, 
T’other side of our neighbours the stars. 


The Bear may grumble, the Dog may snarl, 
And Virgo turn pale with fright, 
Oron may scowl, and Leo growl, 
And the Guniel foam with spite. 


Pshaw ! what care we for the puny tribe, 
Like oysters stuck fast in their places ! 
My Comet shall dash through their ranks 
And whisk his long tail in their faces. 


But we'll soon lose sight of the fountain of light, 
And a thousand suns besides ; 


The Anglo American. 


Then huzza! fora race through the depths of space, | 
Where the unseen star abides. 


When away from your dusky dingy Earth, 
We'll canter along at our ease ; | 
And we’ll go but a million of miles in an hour, 
Or we'll not go at all, if we please. 


Not years, but ages, shal] measure our stages 
Through the endless realms of space ; 
Yet we'll wheel about, ere the sun burns out, 
And our olden path retrace. 
And when we return to the Sun’s dominions, 
Where th’ astronomer’s glass may find us, 
My glorious steed shall put out his speed, 
And the lightning shall lay behind us. 
But before: 2 mark our well-curved course, 
Or measure the*éngth of our train, 
Round the sun we'll sweep with a flying leap, 
“* And plunge into wther again. 
You may ask the planets, and bribe the stars, 
To give you a clne to our track ; 
But a stupid blink, or a knavish wink, 
Is all you can get from the pack. 
Then huzza! for the Comet, the vagabond Comet ! 
Huzza for the fearless rover! 
He comes and he goes, whither nobody knows, 
And he roams the Universe over. 
THE ORATORY OF BOLINGBROKE. 
The gracefulness of Bolingbroke’s manner has been so greatly extolled by, 
his contemporaries that we cau hardly believe his eloquence to have risen into 
the vehemence ascribed to it by one who had studied his works more than other 
men, for he had written an excellent imitation of his style. Mr. Burke speaks 
of that rapid torrent of *‘ au impetuous and overbearing eloquence for which he 
is justly admired,” as well as “ the rich variety of his unagery.”’ ‘There is as-| 
suredly nothing in his style to discountenance this notion; and, as Burke lived 
much nearer Bolingbroke’s times than we do, there can be little doubt that his 
panegyric is correct. But all accounts agree in describing the external quali- 
ties (so to speak) of his oratory as pertect. A symmetrically beautiful and. 
animated countenance, a noble and dignified person, a sonorous and flexible 
voice, action graceful and correct, though unstudied, gave his delivery an inex-) 
pressible charin with those who witnessed his extraordinary displays as specta- 
tors or critics ; and armed his eloquence with resistless effect over those whom| 
it was intended to sway, or persuade, or control. If the concurring accounts of, 
witnesses, and the testimony to his merits borne by his writings, may be trusted, 
he must be pronounced te stand, upon the whole, at the head of modern ora- 
tors. There may have been more measure and matured power in Pitt, more 
fire in the occasional bursts of Chatham, more unbridled vehemence, more intent 
reasoning in Fux, wore deep-toned declamation in passages of Sheridan, more 
learned imagery in Burke, more wit aud humour in Canning ; but, as a whole, 
and taking in all rhetorical gifts, and all the orator’s accomplishments, nu one, 
hardly the uhion of several of them, can match what we are taught by! 
tradition to admire in Boliugbroke’s spoken eloquence, and what the study of 
his works makes us easily believe to be true. Brougham. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Sept. 26.—A communication was made respecting a new mode of prevent- 
ing horses from running away when in harness. Hitherto several means have 
been devised to prevent accidents of this nature. One of them most in favour 
is mechanisip for detaching horses from the traces, and setting them suddenly 
free, but it is not certain in its action ; and it is obvious that, if the horse take 
fright on a descent, the sudden detaching of the carriage way be atiended with, 
very great danger. The author of this paper, having remarked that horses 
rarely take fright at night, imagined that all that was necessary,in order to check, 
a horse when running away, was to cause him to be visited with temporary) 
blindness ; and, in order to do this, he contrived, by means of a spring connected 
with the reius, to cover the eyes suddenly. This was done when the animals 
were ‘at the top of theirspeed, and the result was their instantaneous stoppage ; 
for the light being suddenly excluded, horses no more rush forward, he says, 
without seeing their wey, than would a man afflicted with blindness. 

A paper from Dr. Plouvier, of Lille, was read, on the application of the 
nea of one animal to the eye of another. The doctor states that be has a reb- 
bit which was blind, but to whose eye he applied the coruea of another rabbit, 
and that the hitherto blind animal now sees perfectly. 
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| An Economrcat Youre Gentieman.—The mayor of Scholestatt, says a 


‘journal of the Bas-Rhid, received instructions a short time ago for the publica- 
jtiou of a marriage between two young persons. A fortnight afterwards, the 
\|young man called again, and wished to have the name of another young lady 
||suhstituted. The mayor told him that fresh documents would be necessary. 
|“ What will be the exlra expense ?” inquired the Benedict in expectancy. The 
mayor replied 6f. 5c,” (less than 6s.) ‘ Then,” said the careful young man, 
|“ you need not make the alteration ; 1 think lt marry the young woman whose 
‘\naine is already published 

i] PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

ENGRAVED IN ORIGINAL AND VERY SUPERIOR STYLE FOR 

| THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 

| We have at length the pleasure to announce that our long-promised engraving 
lof Wasutneron is out of the hands of the distinguished engraver, Mr. J. Halpin, 
‘to whose skill it was coifided, and that it will be ready for delivery in the course 
jofa few days. We have examined it withpleasure and pride, and notwithstanding 
_\the bias which every one is believed to have in favour of that which is his own, 
‘|we do not hesitate to affirm that it is by far the best executed portrait of Wash- 
ington that has been engraved in the United States. It is a literal copy from 
the Painting, by the celebrated American artist, Gilbert Stuart, which at pre- 
jsent adorns the State house at Hartford, Connecticut, and which has been pro- 
nounced by many, who knew the great American patriot in his latter years, as a 
‘most correct likeness. The price of such an engraving, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be considerably greater than that of a year’s subscription to 
‘Tut Aneto American, but the number of copies which we venture to presume 
, will be required, induce us to enter upon so expensive an enterprise. We 
jmust, however, be distincly understood when we say that this plate of Wasu- 
INGTON cannot be given to any but te present subscribers who have paid their 
full year in advauce, and to New Subscribers who shall pay for a full year or 
imore in advance. {[t must be obvious that to none other can so expensive a 
\present be afforded. ‘The price to non-subscribers will be upon the lowest 
jscale that circumstances will permit, namely—Prints, two dollars—Proofs, 
three dollars. 


| EW YORK CRICKET CLUB.—“ Corporis Animique Robore.”—The Members of the 
| New York Cricket Club are notified that a regular meeting of that Association will 
pe held on Wednesday evening next, December 6th, 1843, at the Office of the “ Spirit of 
ithe Times,” No. 1 Barclay Street, at balf past seven o'clock. 

riOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary. 


GRADUATE of a distin uished University, with the best Academic, as well as per- 
sonal qualifications of character, is desirous of devoting a few hours of the day or 


‘jevening to the private tuition of the junior members of a family, in the Elementary 


Branches of Classic and English education. A line addressed T. H., at the Office of the 
Anglo American, will be promptly attended to, Nov. ll. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to cali the atten'ion of the TrapE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The “* Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3,medium do 
The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 


the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a first quality article, on cards. Each package 

of a groce, contains six higlily finished vignettes, as fellows :— 
Abbotstord, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbe Kenilworth Castle, 
The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 

dra], London. 

No.9 and 10—The Wasuineron Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 

The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered im the U. States, and they are put 


up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


fed the sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness o1 the points, it is 


Patent, Magnum Borum, 

Victoria, Damascus, 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


rt on cards and in boxes. 
The public will best guard against the imposi‘ion of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full * Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a tac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 
; HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 
A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ‘‘ Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov, 4-ly. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his oftice to No.6 Anu Street, 
(office of the Anglo Ainerican), where he wil! be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the “ Phi). Sat. Courier,” “ Post,” and “ Museum ;” 
Boston * Uncle Sam,” “Yankee Nation,” and ‘Boston Pilot,” ‘ Anglo American,” 
“* New Mirror,’ “‘ Weekly Herald,” “ Brother Jonathan,” ‘“* New World,” * Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOUL FOR YOUNG LAUIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE«KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
Réverences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, £sq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven"bie Archdeacon Cummins, (island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq.,H Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philade}phia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wim. Muir, Esq., (British Consul,New Orleans), Robert Slark,Esq., (New 


Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
Sandersons’ franklin House, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PilLADELPHIA. (July 15-3m* 


ALE’S GLOBE AND TRANSPARENT CELESTIAL SPHERE, Price $22, smailer 

size $15.—This instrument comprises two Globes in union as in Nature, an Armillary 
Sphere, a Planetarium, and a universal Sun Dial; it wiil resolve all tke principles and 
facts in Astronomy, in a simple easy manner. It is amedel of Nature, with whose move- 


ments it corresponds. To be had at Vale’s Nautical School, 94 Rosevelt Street, New 
York, where also Lessons on the Instrument may be obtained. Sept. 23-tf* 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
‘ COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
@ 


7 Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and eee ~ 
ay 
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